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Founded  in  1919,  the  International  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  a  world 
federation  of  business  organizations  (chambers  of  commerce  ;  trade  and 
industrial,  banking  and  financial,  transport  and  communications,  and  other 
associations,  federations  and  unions)  as  well  as  of  companies,  corporations 
business  firms  and  business  men.  Today,  its  membership  extends  to  ^^  coun- 
tries. The  I.C.C.  is  in  no  way  controlled  or  subsidized  by  govertiments. 
Its  activities  are  exclusively  financed  by  the  subscriptions  of  its  members. 

The  action  of  the  I.C.C.  is  twofold. 

In  the  first  place,  it  acts  as  spokesman  of  the  business  community 
in  the  international  field  and  presents  the  business  point  of  view  to  govern- 
ments and  to  world  public  opinion.  Having  been  grafited  the  highest 
consultative  status — Category  "A'' — with  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  of  the  United  Nations,  the  I.C.C.  is  frequently  called  upon  to  advise 
on  fnatters  of  vital  concern  to  business  men.  Its  National  Committees,  which 
are  fully  representative,  undertake  appropriate  action  as  regards  their  own 
governments.  It  may  be  added  that  the  I.C.C.  represents  its  members  not 
only  at  United  Nations,  governmental  and  non-governmental  meetings,  but 
also  at  all  international  gatherings  of  importance  dealing  with  matters  within 
the  scope  of  its  activities. 

Secondly,  the  I.C.C.  helps  to  ease  the  jnechanism  of  world  trade  by 
attempting  to  remove  the  various  technical  obstacles  which  hamper  the  free 
flow  of  goods  and  services.  Its  Working  Commissions  and  Committees,  com- 
posed of  qualified  business  leaders  and  experts,  look  for  practical  solutions  to 
a  series  of  problems  wider  the  following  headings  :  i .  Economic  Policy  ; 
2.  Production  and  Distribution  ;  3.  Transport  and  Communications  ;  4.  Law 
and  Commercial  Practice. 

The  I.C.C.  also  provides  its  members  with  practical  services.  For  that 
purpose,  it  has,  among  other  things,  established  perm.anent  bodies,  such  as 
its  Court  of  International  Commercial  Arbitration  —  with  a  speedy  and 
economical  method  of  settling  international  commercial  disputes,  either  through 
conciliation  or  arbitration  —  its  International  Council  on  Advertising  Practice 
as  well  as  the  International  Information  Bureau  of  Chambers  of  Commerce. 

Publications  and  reports  on  various  questions  and  a  monthly  journal 
"  WORLD  TRADE  "  keep  I.C.C.  members  fully  informed  on  the  Chamber's 
action  in  all  important  spheres  of  international  economic  relations. 

National  Committees  of  the  International  Chamber  of  Commerce  have  been 
organized  in  many  countries.  These  Committees  are  listed  at  the  end  of  this 
publication. 
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VIENNA  IN  PERSPECTIVE 

by 

Richard  BARTON 

Director  of  Technical  Services 


"  What  has  struck  me  is  to  find  here  the  same  appeal 
that  may  be  heard  confusedly  today  throughout  the 
whole  world,  but  which  emerges  from  your  delibera- 
tions amplified  and  clarified...  In  this  appeal  there  is 
an  anxious  feeling  of  urgency,  the  feeling  that  there 
is  no  more  time  to  waste,  that  the  problems  have  been 
studied  and  re-studied  from  every  possible  angle, 
that  it  is  no  longer  the  moment  for  platonic  declara- 
tions but  for  action.  What  the  world  wants  is  a  pro- 
gram of  action,  because  many  people  are  saying  to  them- 
selves that  if  two  more  years  are  allowed  to  pass  without 
anything  being  done,  it  will  perhaps  be  too  late;  that 
these  two  years  are  going  to  be  crucial  and  that  salva- 
tion or  disaster  will  depend  upon  whether  we  act  or  fail 
to  act.  It  is  for  you  to  gather  together  the  scattered 
elements  of  this  anguished  appeal,  to  strengthen  it  and 
turn  it  into  the  message  expected  of  you  :  a  call  to 
action  and  achievement...  Therein  must  lie  the 
essence  of  your  power  and  usefulness.  You  do  not 
work  in  an  ivory  tower.  The  resolutions  you  have 
just  drawn  up  will  not  be  dead  letters,  will  not  be 
buried  under  the  dust  of  files.  Back  in  your  country, 
each  of  you  will  develop  these  views  before  public 
opinion  and  in  parliamentary  and  governmental  circles 
with  a  view  to  making  them  living  realities.  " 

C.  GUTT,  President  of  the  ICC. 


IN  order  to  see  the  Vienna  Congress  in  its  true  perspec- 
tive, it  is  not  enough  simply  to  read  and  analyse  the 
resolutions  adopted.  Less  than  on  any  previous  occasion 
can  they  be  said  to  represent  the  sum-total  of  its  meaning. 
At  ICC  Congresses,  resolutions  are  nearly  always  the  pro- 
duct of  lengthy  discussion  and  investigation  reaching 
back  into  the  previous  months  or  even  year,  and  the 
Council  has  already  given  them  final  shape.  But  Vienna 
came  at  a  moment  when  outside  events  were  moving 


witli  exceptional  rapidity  and  the  thinking  of  previous 
months  had  to  be  fitted  to  the  mood  of  the  moment.  If 
the  Congress  is  to  be  truly  assessed,  its  resolutions  must 
therefore  be  woven  into  the  background  of  the  discu- 
ssions that  took  place  at  Vienna  itself. 

This  is  what  has  been  attempted  here,  at  least  in  regard 
to  the  broader  issues  of  economic  policy  which  are  parti- 
cularly sensitive  to  changing  trends  and  shifts  of  emphasis. 
But  it  is  an  exacting  and  delicate  task,  and  a  word  of 
warning  must  be  given.  Only  the  resolutions  themselves 
are  the  authentic  expression  of  ICC  official  opinion.  Any 
interpretations  and  riders  plucked  from  the  Vienna  dis- 
cussions must  therefore  be  taken  in  the  spirit  in  which 
they  are  offered,  as  an  endeavour  to  enliven  what  might 
otherwise  be  a  somewhat  arid  analysis  of  the  Chamber's 
written  word  (*). 

Expansion  and  Freedom  of  Trade 

It  was  one  of  the  seeming  paradoxes  of  the  Congress 
that  so  little  attention  was  directly  paid  to  the  central 
theme  "World  Trade  is  Everybody's  Business".  It 
was  the  subject  of  no  resolution,  and  only  one  speech 
dealt  with  it  specifically  —  at  the  Closing  Session.  But 
the  theme  was  not  conceived  as  a  matter  for  reflection  and 
decision.  It  was  a  rallying  cry  for  the  whole  Congress 
and  as  such  it  was  immensely  effective.  By  focussing 
attention  on  trade,  its  expansion  and  freedom,  it  brought 
the  thoughts  of  the  assembled  businessmen  constantly 
back  to  the  fundamental  objective  the  ICC  was  created 
to  achieve. 

The  first  General  Meeting  gave  the  lead.  A  flourishing 
import  trade,  it  proclaimed,  was  a  source  of  prosperity 
and  high  standards  of  living.  The  "Dollar  Gap"  was 
an  ever-recurrent  nightmare  without  the  growth  and  freemg 
of  trade.  Only  by  dismantling  frontiers  could  maximum 
productivity  be  achieved  and  full  advantage  be  taken  of 
technical  and  scientific  progress .     The  first  duty  of  govern- 


(*)  A  survey  of  ICC  activities  leading  up  to  the  Vienna  Congress  will  be 
found  in  the  report  by  International  Headquarters  on  The  Work  of  the  ICC 
1951-1953  published  as  a  supplement  to  the  June-July  issue  of  "  World  Trade  ". 
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ments  was  therefore  to  break  the  shackles  they  had  forged, 
so  often  under  pressure,  and  let  movement  cure  the  creep- 
ing paralysis  of  the  world  economy. 

It  was  against  this  background  of  thought  that  the 
Congress  turned  to  the  other  big  problems  of  economic 
policy  on  its  agenda. 

Steps  to  Convertibility 
and  Monetary  Reconstruction 

(Resolution  No.  1  and  Brochure  1 63  j 

The  most  important  single  issue  debated  at  the  Congress 
was  undoubtedly  that  of  monetary  reconstruction  and 
steps  to  currency  convertibility.  It  was  also  the  subject 
to  which  the  ICC's  Council  and  its  main  policy  commis- 
sion had  given  the  most  thought  during  the  year  leading 
up  to  the  Congress.  The  Council  resolution  and  the 
accompanying  report  of  a  Sub-Committee  of  experts 
were  the  outcome  of  many  months  of  investigation  and 
discussion  among  the  ICC's  National  Committees  through- 
out the  world.  The  conclusions  reached  therefore 
deserve  the  most  careful  scrutiny  by  governments  and  busi- 
nessmen alike. 

The  key-note  of  the  agreed  pronouncement  of  ICC 
Council  and  Congress  is  one  of  urgency.  Convertibility, 
the  ICC  claims,  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  wait-and-see; 
it  is  an  urgent  task  for  immediate  action.  The  program 
of  action  proposed  is  for  a  speedy  return  to  convertibility. 
This  does  not  in  the  least  mean,  however,  as  some  have 
suggested,  that  the  ICC  thinks,  or  thought  when  the  reso- 
lution was  first  drawn  up,  that  it  is  a  simple  matter  to 
achieve  convertibility.  The  ICC  sees  the  problem  as 
immensely  difficult,  but  nevertheless  urgent;  it  knows  that 
the  requisite  measures  are  hard,  but  it  believes  they  must 
be  promptly  and  effectively  taken,  as  otherwise  "  the 
whole  movement  towards  the  restoration  of  convertibi- 
lity will  receive  a  serious  setback  ". 

The  conditions  laid  down  by  the  ICC  might  even  be 
called  harsh.  Countries  working  towards  convertibi- 
lity must  maintain  and  intensify  anti-inflationary  policies 
at  home  and  must  balance  their  budgets  in  spite  of  the 


heavy  weight  of  defence  expenditure,  'i'hey  must  go 
still  further  in  freeing  trade  among  themselves.  As  soon 
as  the  reserve  position  permits,  they  must  above  all  re- 
establish effective  foreign  exchange  markets  where  a  real- 
istic pattern  of  exchange  rates  can  be  reached.  On  the 
other  hand,  countries  in  the  more  fortunate  position  of 
having  already  convertible  currencies  and  ample  mone- 
tary- reserv^es  must  carry  out  what  one  speaker  described 
as  a  "  quasi-revolution  in  policy  and  administration  "  by 
opening  their  markets  more  freely  to  the  others,  thus 
letting  them  pay  their  way  instead  of  depending  on  gifts 
and  loans.  To  buttress  the  newly  freed  exchange  markets 
and  to  provide  a  cushion  to  fall  back  on  in  possible  future 
recessions,  they  should  also  establish  adequate  converti- 
bility funds  and  take  other  appropriate  measures  to 
increase  international  liquidity.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
ICC  makes  big  demands  both  nationally  and  internation- 
ally on  the  two  sets  of  countries  and  that  it  believes  the 
return  to  convertibility  to  be  feasible  only  if  those  demands 
are  met. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that,  as  one  of  the  speakers  put 
it,  the  resolution  written  in  February  1953  strikes  a 
"confident  and  crusading  note"  and  that  by  the  time  the 
Congress  met  this  note  no  longer  fully  reflected  the  mood 
of  the  assembled  businessmen.  The  crusading  spirit 
was  as  strong  as  ever;  for  businessmen  the  world  over 
know  from  harsh  experience  the  crippling  effect  on  trade 
of  exchange  controls  and  the  absence  of  a  freely  working 
exchange  market.  The  need  for  a  sound  monetary  sys- 
tem based  on  convertible  currencies  was  felt  with  the  same 
acuteness.  Where  the  climate  had  perhaps  lost  some  of 
its  radiance  was  in  the  realm  of  confidence. 

The  economic  and  psychological  factors  on  which  the 
note  of  confidence  had  originally  been  based  were  still 
there.  The  economic  situation  was  still  such  as  to  war- 
rant a  decisive  step  forward;  government  opinion  and 
public  opinion  were  still  in  a  suitable  state  of  prepared- 
ness. But  the  discussions  at  Vienna  both  within  and 
without  the  meetings  reflected  a  growing  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  governments  were  in  fact  going  to  take  in 
time  the  needed  measures  on  the  international  plane. 

It  was  the  issue  of  expansion  or  contraction  of  trade  that 
gave  rise  to  most  of  the  heartsearching,  far  more  than  on 
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technical  questions  of  method  connected  with  the  recon- 
stitution  of  adequate  monetary  reserves.  What  likelihood 
was  there  that  before  a  new,  even  minor,  payments  crisis 
set  in,  the  markets  of  the  world  would  be  thrown  open  to 
a  freer  flow  of  imports  ?  In  the  lack  of  an  overall  policy, 
would  some  partial  convertibility  creep  in  at  the  expense 
of  a  growth  in  trade  ?  These,  and  other  subjects  of  preoc- 
cupation (where  in  fact  would  the  necessary  monetary 
reserves  be  found  ?)  cast  a  shadow  on  the  more  hopeful 
spirit  in  which  the  resolution  had  first  seen  the  day.  All 
eyes  were  turned  in  anxious  questioning  to  those  who 
alone  were  in  a  position  to  give  a  decisive  lead  to  the  world. 

Economic  Development 
and     Private     Investments 

(Resolutions  Nos.  2  and  3  and  Brochure  165j 

In  turning  from  trade  expansion  and  monetary  recons- 
truction to  the  apparently  narrower  topic  of  private  inter- 
national investments,  the  Congress  w^as  keenly  aware  that 
it  was  in  fact  simply  taking  up  another  aspect  of  the  same 
overall  problem.  The  close  link  between  investments  and 
the  whole  structure  of  multilateral  trade  and  payments  is 
brought  out  in  the  resolution,  but  it  was  even  more  heavily 
underlined  in  the  Congress  debates.  The  flow  of  private 
capital  from  one  country  to  another  w'as  seen  not  only 
as  a  sine  qua  nan  condition  of  economic  growth  and  thus 
of  rising  standards  of  living,  but  also  as  an  essential  factor 
in  restoring  a  long-term  balance  in  international  payments. 
It  was  made  clear  too  what  an  important  part  international 
investments  had  to  play  in  re-establishing,  in  some  new 
but  enduring  form,  the  triangular  pattern  of  w^orld  trade, 
the  absence  of  which  is  one  of  the  underlying  causes  of  the 
present  disequilibrium. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  Congress  resolutions  dealing 
with  economic  development  and  international  investments 
is  to  scrutinize  recent  trends  of  thought  in  United  Nations 
and  other  inter-governmental  circles  in  the  light  of  the 
principles  the  ICC  has  been  led  to  establish  through  the 
studies  and  investigations  it  has  been  steadily  conducting 
since  1946.  One  of  these  recent  happenings  is  the  adop- 
tion by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  in 
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December  1952  of  a  resolution  entitled  "Right  to  Exploit 
Freely  Natural  Wealth  and  Resources".  The  disquiet 
aroused  in  business  circles  by  this  official  pronouncement 
has  impelled  tlie  ICC  to  enter  a  protest  to  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  (Resolution  No. 3).  It  has  no  quarrel 
with  the  rights  invoked,  but  it  cannot  accept  the  completely 
one-sided  character  of  the  resolution.  Where  there  are 
rights,  the  ICC  reminds  governments,  there  are  correspon- 
ding duties  and  obligations  which  it  is  dangerous  and 
misleading  to  pass  over  in  silence. 

The  other  more  detailed  resolution  (No.  2)  starts  with 
a  plain  statement  of  fact  which  one  of  the  speakers  said 
should  be  hammered  home  everywhere  with  "a  crusader's 
faith  and  enthusiasm".  This  fact  is  that  the  kind  and 
degree  of  economic  development  to  which  countries  are 
aspiring  simply  will  not  take  place  without  a  big  expansion 
of  private  investments.  Government  funds  are  neither 
suitable  for  the  purpose  nor  likely  to  be  sufficient.  But, 
the  resolution  goes  on,  this  big  expansion  of  private  invest- 
ments in  turn  depends  on  the  incentives  offered  and  the 
climate  created,  and  here  the  responsibility  falls  primarily 
on  the  governments  of  the  investee  countries.  The  reso- 
lution concludes  with  an  analysis  of  certain  current  mis- 
conceptions concerning  the  respective  roles  of  private  and 
public  funds,  the  role  of  private  enterprise  in  economic 
development,  reliance  on  quantitative  trade  restrictions 
and  exchange  control,  the  pace  of  development,  respect 
for  the  profit-motive,  and  finally  the  place  of  industrializ- 
ation in  healthy  economic  growth. 

On  all  these  topics,  many  interesting  points  were  raised 
in  the  debate  staged  at  the  Vienna  Congress  on  the  Pro- 
ject for  an  International  Finance  Corporation  which  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 
was  studying.  In  particular,  the  debate  threw  new  light 
on  certain  aspects  of  the  dividing  line  which  must  be 
sought,  in  practice  if  not  in  theory,  between  governmental 
action  and  private  enterprise  in  schemes  for  promoting 
the  economic  expansion  of  underdeveloped  areas. 

Although  there  was  practically  unanimous  agreement 
on  the  broad  lines  of  the  resolutions  adopted,  the  discus- 
sions revealed  an  inevitable  cleavage  of  opinion  on  cer- 
tain points  between  the  potentially  investor  and  investee 
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countries.  Perhaps  the  main  source  of  conflict  lies  in 
the  fact  that  purely  economic  considerations  carry  less 
weight  with  countries  that  are  endeavouring  not  only  to 
develop  their  economic  resources  but  at  the  same  time  to 
build  a  new  nation  politically.  The  task  the  ICC  has 
now  undertaken  of  drafting  a  Code  of  Standards  for  Inves- 
tors may  help  to  throw  new  light  on  some  of  these  diver- 
gencies and  thereby  pave  the  way  to  unanimity. 


Primary  Production 
and  Economic  Stability 

Although  no  resolution  was  proposed,  or  indeed  invited, 
on  the  thorny  problem  of  economic  stability  in  relation  to 
primary  production,  a  review  of  the  Vienna  Congress 
would  be  singularly  out  of  perspective  if  the  subject  did 
not  even  receive  a  passing  reference.  For,  as  one  of  the 
speakers  claimed,  it  may  prove  to  be  one  of  the  miO>t 
important  problems  for  the  business  world  in  the  coming 
two  years,  and  one  of  the  main  purposes  of  the  Vienna 
debate  was  to  set  up  signposts  for  the  future. 

One  of  the  most  useful  of  the  signposts  was  the  fact 
that  we  had  —  for  how  long  no-one  could  say  —  a  breath- 
ing space  in  which  it  was  no  longer  necessary  to  apply 
first-aid.  For  the  moment,  there  was  no  obsession 
either  with  shortages  and  sky-rocketing  prices  or  surpluses 
and  slumping  prices.  The  problem  could  be  seen  as 
a  whole  — ■  shortages  and  surpluses  together  —  and 
a  serious  effort  made  to  find  a  policy  which  would  enable 
"fluctuations  in  production  and  consumption  and  therefore 
prices  to  be  held  within  reasonable  limits". 

Both  the  governments  and  the  business  interests  concern- 
ed are  pardonable  for  not  having  found  this  ideal  policy 
so  far.  For,  nowhere  more  acutely  than  here,  do  we  find 
exemplified  in  concrete  form  the  conflict  between  the 
overall  advantages  of  flexibility  and  freedom  and  the  neces- 
sity of  some  measure  of  long-term  stability.  As  one  of 
the  delegates  said,  here  we  are  trying  to  have  the  best 
of  two  worlds.  But  one  of  the  worlds  is  that  of  the  pri- 
mary producing  areas  and,  as  the  debate  on  Asia,  Africa 
and    Latin-America    threw    into    sharp    relief,    the    drive 
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towards  industrialization  on  a  national  basis  —  however 
excessive  it  may  be  in  many  eyes  —  is  in  large  part  due  to 
the  refusal  to  accept  the  helpless  vulnerability  of  the  pri- 
mary producer  to  recessions  and  depressions. 

The  ICC,  backed  by  the  practical  experience  of  those 
actually  engaged  in  producing  and  marketing  the  food- 
stuffs and  raw  materials  of  the  world,  will  surely  be  able 
in  the  coming  period  to  throw  light  on  this  complex 
problem  and  contribute  to  the  gradual  formation  of  a 
sound  governmental  policy  of  international  cooperation. 


Opening  Frontiers 
to    Trade    and    Travel 

(Resolutions  Nos.  6  and  7  and  Brochures  164  and  Ml) 

Importers  and  exporters  alike  are  constantly  telling  the 
ICC  that  the  costly'and  burdensome  regulations  and  forma- 
lities imposed  by  the  various  administrations  are  often  a 
far  worse  hindrance  to  the  conduct  of  their  business  than 
the  actual  customs  tariff  or  other  protective  device  itself. 
This  was  again  sharply  emphasized  in  Vienna,  not 
only  in  words  but  through  a  striking  exhibition  of 
documents  and  charges  organized  by  the  British  National 
Committee.  Resolution  No.  6  on  the  Simplification  of 
Trade  Formalities  therefore  hails  with  deep  satisfaction 
the  practical  steps  recently  taken  by  the  Contracting  Par- 
ties to  GATT  to  clear  away  some  of  the  worst  excesses. 
If,  as  the  Contracting  Parties  recommend,  consular  for- 
malities are  totally  abolished  by  the  end  of  1956  and,  pen- 
ding their  abolition,  consular  fees  and  formalities  are 
sharply  reduced,  and  if  the  number  of  documents  required 
by  the  Customs  administrations  is  cut  down  to  a  niini- 
mum,  the  trader's  task  will  be  singularly  eased.  Simi- 
larly, the  entry  into  force  of  the  new  Convention  dealing 
with  the  Customs  treatment  of  commercial  samples  and 
advertising  material  will  remove  many  of  the  difficulties 
at  present  impeding  the  application  to  international  trade 
of  modern  methods  of  market  prospection. 

The  resolution  is  not,  however,  simply  a  paean  of  praise. 
Agreement  among  the  Contracting  Parties  on  the  texts 
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adopted  is  already  an  achievement,  but  there  is  still  a 
long  road  to  travel.  The  Convention  must  now  be  signed 
and  ratified.  The  GATT  recommendations  imply  drastic 
reforms  in  many  countries  and  these  must  now  be  carried 
through.  In  the  last  resort,  the  effectiveness  of  the  work 
done  by  GATT  with  the  collaboration  of  the  ICC  there- 
fore depends  on  action  still  to  be  taken  by  governments 
and  parliaments.  This  action  in  turn  depends  —  and  this 
was  a  point  strongly  emphasized  in  the  Vienna  discus- 
sions—  on  the  vigour  with  which  the  business  community 
in  each  country  presents  the  GATT-cum-ICC  case 
to  its  own  authorities.  The  resolution's  appeal  to  govern- 
ments is  thus  at  the  same  time  an  appeal  to  the  ICC's 
own  National  Committees  and  membership  throughout 
the  world. 

In  the  report  approved  by  the  Vienna  Congress  on 
Red  Tape  in  Travel,  the  ICC  is  fighting  a  similar  battle, 
but  this  time  for  the  traveller.  He  too  must  endure  innu- 
merable tiresome  and  unnecessary  formalities  both  before 
and  during  his  journey  and  often  even  after  arrival  at  his 
destination.  The  report  sorts  out  these  various  formalities 
and  puts  up  a  reasoned  case  for  a  greater  simplicity  and 
efficiency  in  the  regulations.  The  detailed  recommenda- 
tions in  the  report  deal  with  passports  and  visas,  income- 
tax  formalities,  currency  controls,  Customs  inspections, 
visits  to  the  police  and  automobile  papers.  May  these 
recommendations  be  received  by  the  government  depart- 
ments concerned  in  the  same  helpful  and  cooperative 
spirit  as  the  ICC  recommendations  on  trade  formalities 
have  been  received  by  GATT  ! 


Economic  Unification  of  Europe 

(Resolution  No.  4  ) 

Individually  and  collectively,  the  European  members 
of  the  ICC  have  been  in  the  vanguard  of  those  fighting 
for  the  economic  unification  of  Europe.  But  ever  since 
they  were  first  called  upon  in  1950  to  submit  a  concerted 
statement  of  their  views  to  the  Council  of  Europe,  they 
have  remained  in  their  great  majority  faithful  to  a  concep- 


tion  of  a  United  Europe  based  on  their  experience  as 
businessmen  engaged  in  international  trade. 

This  conception  is  that  of  a  vast  market  where  economic 
frontiers  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past  and  men,  money  and 
goods  may  circulate  freely.  The  emphasis  being  on  a 
market  economy,  some  common  measure  of  exchange,  in 
other  words  either  free  exchangeability  of  currencies  or  a 
single  money,  is  a  sine  qua  non  condition.  The  market 
is  also  conceived  as  an  overall  market  where  there  will 
be  neither  discrimination  against  nor  privileges  for  any 
individual  sector  of  the  economy. 

The  opening  up  of  this  new  single  market  must  of  course 
be  a  gradual  process.  Windows  cannot  be  thrown  open 
suddenly  on  men  who  have  lived  for  so  many  years  in  a 
tiny  enclosed  space.  But,  however  gradual,  the  process 
must  be  in  the  direction  of  economic  freedom;  in  other 
words  it  must  be  a  more  or  less  rapid  dismantling  of  bar- 
riers hindering  the  free  economic  intercourse  of  indivi- 
duals and  enterprises  at  present  cut  off  from  each  other  by 
national  boundaries. 

Having  set  itself  this  broad  objective,  the  ICC's  Com- 
mission on  European  Affairs  has  used  it  as  a  touchstone 
for  judging  the  merits  of  more  recent  trends  in  policy 
and  action  towards  what  has  come  to  be  called  "European 
integration".  The  first  question  it  asks  is  whether  the 
method  proposed  is  likely  to  be  favourable  or  unfavour- 
able to  the  formation  of  a  European  market,  throughout 
the  w^hole  area  of  which  individual  initiative  will  have 
full  scope  and  freedom  of  action.  This  explains  the 
reticence  with  which  it  has  received  plans  for  extending 
the  Schuman  Plan  method  of  partial  integration  through 
specialized  institutions  to  an  ever  widening  circle  of  other 
economic  sectors.  There  is  an  immense  gulf,  it  feels^ 
between  a  free  European  market  as  conceived  by  its  mem- 
bers and  a  series  of  markets,  each  guided  and  controlled 
by  a  supra-national  institution  and  lacking  the  first  pre- 
requisite of  free  movement,  exchangeability  of  means  of 
payment.  If  authority  there  must  be,  let  it  be  an  overall 
political  authority  with  its  accompanying  safeguards  and 
not  a  combination  of  specialized  technocracies. 

It  is  in  the  light  of  this  general  approach  that  the  more 
detailed  arguments   in  the   Commission's   resolution  on 
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"The  Sector-by-Sector  Approach  to  European  Integra- 
tion through  SpeciaHzed  Institutions"  must  be  read  and 
assessed.  Ahhough  strictly  speaking  it  is  not  a  Congress 
resolution  —  divergencies  of  opinion  having  arisen  in  the 
ICC's  Council  after  its  adoption  by  the  Commission  on 
certain  points  of  emphasis  and  drafting  —  it  -was  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  as  a  basis  of  discussion  with  the 
Council's  general  endorsement  and  the  reception  it  receiv- 
ed in  the  Congress  debates  shows  to  what  extent  it  is  a 
faithful  reflection  of  the  views  of  most  of  the  ICC's  Euro- 
pean members. 


Organisation    of   International   Transport   in   Europe 

(Resolution  No.  13) 

There  are  few  sectors  of  the  European  economy  where 
the  ICC  has  been  able  to  do  more  practical  work  for  busi- 
ness than  in  the  field  of  transportation.  By  maintaining 
close  collaboration  with  the  governmental  and  private 
organizations  concerned,  and  particularly  with  the  Eco- 
nomic Commission  for  Europe  of  the  United  Nations 
(ECE),  it  has  been  able  to  press  for  many  valuable  improve- 
ments in  the  European  transportation  system  and  at  the 
same  time  uphold  the  interests  of  private  industry  and 
trade,  the  user  of  transport.  The  task  it  is  performing  can 
be  fully  appreciated  only  through  a  careful  scrutiny  of  the 
technical  resolutions  and  reports  of  the  ICC's  Transport 
and  Communications  Group  (Chapter  V).  But  two  reso- 
lutions of  a  general  character  ( 1 3  A  and  1 3  B)  find  their  right- 
ful place  here,  since  they  are  concerned  not  with  specific 
technical  problems  but  with  methods  of  organization  at  the 
governmental  and  institutional  level. 

In  the  last  year  or  so,  interest  in  European  transport 
problems  has  suddenly  quickened  and  the  field  has  been 
invaded  by  an  ever  increasing  number  of  inter-govern- 
mental bodies.  All  have  a  finger  in  the  pie.  The  quick- 
ened interest  is  all  to  the  good,  but  in  resolution  13  A  the 
ICC  reminds  governments  that  the  pie  will  be  spoilt  if 
there  are  too  many  cooks.     In  the  interests  of  efficiency, 
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the  fullest  possible  use  must  be  made  of  existing  bodies, 
before  any  new  ones  are  created.  The  activities  of  the 
various  organizations  must  also  be  coordinated,  so  as  to 
avoid  waste  of  effort,  conflict  and  overlapping.  The  reso- 
lution ends  by  drawing  attention  to  the  methods  success- 
fully employed  by  the  ECE  of  close  consultation  with  all 
concerned,  including  the  transport  users,  both  on  the 
institutional  and  on  the  technical  aspects  of  European 
transport  problems. 

Resolution  13  B  covers  similar  ground  in  relation  to  intra- 
European  air  transport.  Commenting  on  a  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Council  of  Europe,  the  ICC  recalls  its  own 
proposal,  unanimously  supported  by  users  and  carriers, 
for  the  creation  of  a  permanent  European  Advisory- 
Council  on  Air  Transport.  It  again  urges  the  absolute 
necessity  of  bringing  the  users  in  to  any  conferences  or 
consultations  aimed  at  a  closer  association  of  the  air 
transport  companies.  The  resolution  ends  by  regretting 
that  the  Council  of  Europe  should  lend  its  official  support 
to  the  project  of  a  European  transport  authority,  "before 
this  project  has  been  studied  with  sufficient  thorough- 
ness". Particular  satisfaction  was  expressed  in  the 
course  of  the  discussion  at  the  abandonment  of  the  idea 
of  a  single  European  air  carrier  which  the  ICC  had  oppos- 
ed from  the  outset. 


Distribution   and   Advertising 

(Resolutions  Nos.  8,  9,   10,  II,  12.  Brochures  167.   168.   169 
and  ICC  Document  \1) 

One  has  only  to  compare  the  list  of  resolutions  with  the 
scope  and  variety  of  the  subjects  actually  discussed  at  the 
Group  Meetings  devoted  to  distribution  to  realize  imme- 
diately that  the  resolutions  do  scant  justice  to  the  import- 
ant activities  of  the  ICC  in  this  sector.  Distribution  is 
in  fact  typically  one  of  those  spheres  of  practical  action 
where  the  representatives  of  the  trades  and  industries 
concerned  think  less  in  terms  of  recommendations  to 
governments  than  of  actually  doing  the  spade  work  them- 
selves. This  is  well  illustrated  simply  by  listing  the 
subjects  debated  at  the  Congress  on  which  valuable  prac- 
tical work  is  being  done  but  which  are  not  touched  upon 
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in  the  resolutions  adopted  :  publication  of  a  series  of  mar- 
ket handbooks  for  specific  products  in  particular  countries 
(seven  already  out  and  three  in  preparation),  operation  of 
a  centre  for  the  exchange  of  information  between  the  dis- 
tribution trades  in  the  various  countries,  preparation  of  an 
up-to-date  critical  study  of  distribution  censuses,  publi- 
cation of  a  compendium  of  distribution  statistics  in  1 5  coun- 
tries (ICC  Doc.  17),  study  of  methods  of  coordination  bet- 
ween producers  and  distributors,  investigation  of  the 
impact  of  European  integration  on  distribution,  publica- 
tion of  an  eight-language  dictionary  of  advertising  and 
distribution  terms. 

Both  the  leading  resolutions  on  distribution  (Nos.  8  and 
9)  hinge  on  the  question  of  freedom.  Looked  at  together 
they  bring  out  ver>'  well  one  of  the  paradoxes  of  our  time. 
The  process  of  distribution  is  accused  of  lagging  behind 
production  in  efficiency  and  therefore  adding  dispropor- 
tionately to  the  price  of  the  product  when  it  reaches  the 
consumer.  For  that  reason,  or  pretext,  regulations  and 
controls  are  clapped  on  the  distributive  process.  On  the 
other  hand  a  study  of  the  facts  tells  us  that  if  the  distribu- 
tive machine  has  grit  in  the  wheels,  this  is  more  often  than 
not  precisely  due  to  the  haphazard  proliferation  of  these 
very  regulations.  The  ICC  is  trying  to  break  this  vicious 
circle  in  two  ways,  and  in  the  first  place  by  enlightening 
governmental  and  public  opinion.  Herein  lies  the  value 
of  the  preliminary  study  it  has  just  published  (Brochure 
168)  of  regulations  and  taxes  affecting  distribution.  The 
ICC's  other  line  of  attack  is  to  do  everything  it  possibly 
can  to  make  the  machinery  of  distribution  efficient,  thus 
ensuring  the  best  and  quickest  turn-over  of  resources  in 
the  interests  of  the  community  as  a  whole. 

But  the  efficiency  of  distribution  depends  in  its  turn 
very  largely  on  adequate  information  being  available  to 
industry  and  trade.  The  hub  of  the  ICC's  drive  for  effi- 
ciency has  therefore  always  been  the  promotion  of  good 
and  reliable  statistics.  Only  one  aspect  of  this  work  is 
reflected  in  the  resolutions,  namely  the  comparatively  new- 
field  of  the  development  of  retail  trade  statistics.  Resolu- 
tion No.  II  is  a  call  for  redoubled  efforts  on  the  part  of 
all  concerned  to  continue  and  extend  this  task  of  statis- 
tical research  and  compilation.  The  discussions  brought 
out  the  reluctance  of  retailers  in  many  countries  to  reveal 
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information  about  their  businesses  which  thcv  tear  might 
be  used  against  them.  This  is  a  reluctance  which  the  ICC 
is  endeavouring  to  overcome,  for  it  is  a  serious  obstacle 
to  further  progress  in  this  field.  The  resolution  is  based 
on  a  publication  (Brochure  167)  showing  the  results  so 
far  achieved  by  public,  semi-public  and  private  bodies. 

One  of  the  most  ticklish  problems  the  ICC  has  under 
constant  review  is  that  of  resale  price  maintenance. 
There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  both  for  and  against  this 
practice  and  trends  of  thought  vary  widely  from  one 
country  to  another.  The  factual  study  published  by  the 
ICC  on  the  occasion  of  its  Vienna  Congress  (Brochure  169) 
is  therefore  designed  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  further  consi- 
deration of  this  complex  but  important  issue  and  will,  it 
is  hoped,  contribute  to  ultimate  agreement  on  a  policy 
acceptable  to  all  interests  in  all  countries. 

In  the  realm  of  advertising,  the  Congress  confined  itself 
(Resolution  12)  to  adopting  an  amendment  to  the  Code  of 
Standards  of  Advertising  Practice.  The  practical  value 
of  this  amendment  is  that  it  opens  the  door  to  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Code  to  certain  countries  which  have  been 
hitherto  reluctant  to  accept  it.  In  addition,  the  discus- 
sions at  the  Congress  foreshadowed  some  interesting 
developments  in  other  sectors  of  the  ICC's  work,  such  as 
the  standardization  of  methods  of  research  into  the  quanti- 
tative and  qualitative  circulation  of  advertising  media, 
early  publication  of  an  up-to-date  study  of  advertising 
conditions  in  the  various  countries,  and  investigation  of 
governmental  and  other  regulations  affecting  certain  forms 
of  media  or  the  use  of  advertising  for  certain  classes  of 
media. 


Transport  and  Communications 

What  we  said  of  the  Lisbon  Congress  resolutions  on 
transportation  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  resolu- 
tions adopted  in  Vienna.  If  they  are  to  be  fully  under- 
stood, they  must  be  seen  as  part  of  a  broader  picture  of 
negotiation  and  discussion  constantly  in  progress  between 
the  ICC  and  the  inter-governmental  and  specialized  trans- 
port organizations.     This  point  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
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resolutions  concerning  the  definition  of  transport  for  own 
account  (No.  14  D).  Read  out  of  its  context,  it  sounds  like 
much  ado  about  a  few  words.  But  those  attending  the 
Vienna  debates  know  that  this  question  of  definition  is 
the  centre-piece  of  studies  at  present  going  on  in  Geneva 
which  may  seriously  affect  the  transport  operations  of 
industry  and  trade  and  that  the  resolution  was  capped 
in  Vienna  by  precise  instructions  to  the  ICC  representa- 
tives in  Geneva,  particularly  as  regards  hire-purchase  and 
hiring  of  road  vehicles. 

Two  thoughts  dominate  the  ICC's  approach  to  pro- 
blems of  Transport  policy.  The  first  is  that  if  transpor- 
tation is  to  be  organized  along  constructive  and  realistic 
lines,  full  play  must  be  left  to  economic  laws  and  to  the 
free  initiative  of  carriers  and  users  alike.  There  must 
therefore  be  a  minimum  of  government  interference. 
Secondly,  the  transport  system  is  an  instrument  at  the 
service  of  the  w^hole  economy.  The  requirements  of 
those  using  it  must  therefore  be  the  determining  factor  in 
any  rules  and  regulations  that  may  be  devised  and  the 
users  must  be  consulted  at  every  stage. 

The  Two  Freedoms  of  the  Transport  User  (Resolution 
No.  14C  and  Brochure  ilO) 

This  general  approach  implies  that  industry  and  trade 
must  enjoy  two  essential  freedoms.  They  must  be  free 
to  choose  the  type  of  transport  best  suited  to  their  needs 
and  they  must  likewise  be  free  to  carry  their  ow^n  goods  in 
their  ow^n  vehicles,  in  other  words  operate  for  own  account. 
Why  a  healthy  economy  demands  the  respect  of  these  two 
freedoms  is  explained  in  concrete  terms  in  the  report 
approved  by  the  Vienna  Congress. 

General  Transport  Policy   and  User-Carrier  Consul- 
tations (Resolutions  Nos.  14/4  and  B.  Brochure  \7\) 

The  report  on  the  Two  Freedoms  is  an  offshoot  of  a 
more  general  study  of  transport  policy  and  coordination 
carried  out  jointly  by  the  International  Union  of  Rail- 
ways, the  International  Road  Transport  Union  and  the 
ICC.  This  study  should  be  read  in  full  (Part  I  of  Bro- 
chure 171),  for  it  represents  a  landmark  in  the  history  of 
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transport  coordination.  For  the  first  time  rail,  road  and 
user  have  agreed  internationally  on  the  basic  principles 
of  healthy  competition  and  commercial  operation  which 
should  guide  governmental  policies  in  this  field.  This 
agreement  includes  full  recognition  of  the  user's  two 
freedoms. 

The  second  part  of  Brochure  171  also  marks  an  impor- 
tant new  development.  It  was  clear  from  the  discussions 
between  the  three  organizations  that  basic  agreement  on 
policy  was  not  enough.  Both  internationally  and  natio- 
nally problems  of  policy  or  technique  were  likely  to  crop 
up,  calling  for  rapid  consultation  between  all  parties 
concerned.  At  the  instigation  of  the  ECE,  quadripar- 
tite meetings  were  therefore  organized  between  the  three 
above-mentioned  organizations,  plus  the  newly  formed 
International  Union  of  River  Navigation,  to  work  out  a 
system  of  organized  contacts  between  users  and  carriers 
on  the  national  and  international  plane.  This  new  system 
of  consultation,  reached  by  common  accord,  should  make 
it  possible  to  resolve  many  delicate  problems  without 
recourse  to  government  intervention. 

Obstacles  to  Progress  (Resolutions  Nos.  \4E,  15C,  16/4,  B, 
C,  and  Brochure  173j 

As  in  every  other  sphere  of  its  activity,  transportation 
gives  the  ICC  innumerable  occasions  of  fighting  against 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  healthy  progress.  Examples  of 
this  kind  of  action  are  the  resolutions  and  reports  on  flag 
discrimination,  delays  in  the  turn  round  of  shipping,  red 
tape  in  travel,  and  passenger  service  charges  at  air  and 
sea  ports.  But  there  is  one  important  gap  in  the  list. 
As  the  Vienna  Congress  revealed,  the  ICC  has  also  been 
battling  with  varying  success  within  the  United  Nations 
against  the  growing  tendency  in  certain  areas  to  reserve 
transport  insurance  to  national  insurance  companies. 

Improvements  in  Rail  and  Road  Transport  (Resolutions 
Nos.  17  and  18; 

The  Berne  Conventions  for  rail  transport  of  goods 
(C.I.M.)  and  of  passengers  and  their  luggage  (C.I.V.) 
have  now  been  revised  and  have  been  signed  by  govern- 
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ments  in  their  new  form.  The  Vienna  Congress  was  able 
to  record  its  satisfaction  at  the  extent  to  which  the  views 
of  the  ICC  had  been  taken  into  account  in  this  revision. 
Resolution  i8  therefore  calls  for  the  early  ratification  of  the 
new  conventions. 

In  the  resolution  on  road  networks  (No. 17),  the  ICC 
throws  the  w-eight  of  its  influence  behind  schemes  for 
improvement  that  are  already  partly  under  way.  It 
would  like  to  see  continued  and  extended  the  system  of 
special  funds  for  road  networks.  Two  points  are  spe- 
cially emphasized.  First  a  larger  part  of  the  revenue 
derived  from  road  transport  should  be  devoted  to  the 
roads.  Secondly,  road  development  plans  should  be 
conceived  in  terms  of  the  transport  system  as  a  w^hole  and 
should  therefore  pay  particular  attention  to  means  of 
access  to  the  terminal  points  of  other  means  of  transport 
and  to  the  linking  of  national  roads  into  an  international 
network  of  main  traffic  arteries. 


Legal  Aspects  of  Air  Transport  (Resolution  No.  ]5B) 

The  revision  of  the  Warsaw  Convention,  which  deals 
with  the  liability  of  the  air  carrier  and  other  legal  aspects 
of  air  transport,  has  been  under  study  by  the  ICC  for  some 
time.  Resolution  No.  15  B,  after  carefully  weighing  the 
pros  and  cons,  concludes  that  it  w'ould  be  better  to  leave 
this  widely  ratified  and  useful  international  instrument 
unchanged  for  the  time  being.  The  few  really  essential 
improvements  could,  it  feels,  be  carried  out  by  protocols 
added  to  the  existing  convention. 
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Law    and    Commercial    Practice 

Trade  Terms  and  Sales  Contracts  (Resolutions  Nos.  20, 
21,  22,  23.  Brochure  166  and  ICC  Doc.  \6) 

Brief  as  it  is,  resolution  No.  20  is  among  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  whole  Congress.  It  announces  that  in  one 
of  those  fields  of  practical  endeavour  where  business  men 
can  settle  their  own  affairs  without  turning  to  govern- 
ments, success  has  been  finally  achieved  after  several 
years  of  arduous  discussion  and  inquiry.  "Incoterms 
1953",  the  new  set  of  ICC  Rules  for  the  interpretation  of 
nine  contract  terms  such  as  FOB,  CIF,  is  henceforth  at 
the  disposal  of  business  firms  throughout  the  world,  with 
the  hall-mark  of  Vienna  Congress  approval  stamped 
on  it.  But  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  resolution 
rightly  includes  a  word  of  warning.  Although  repre- 
senting the  consensus  of  opinion  of  experienced  traders 
from  many  countries  on  what  is  sound  commercial  prac- 
tice, it  is  not  a  legislative  code  or  even  a  code  of  customs 
with  any  force  in  its  own  right.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
standard  contract  and  if  traders  want  it  to  apply  to  their 
transactions,  they  must  refer  specifically  in  their  contracts 
to  "Incoterms  1953". 

Simultaneously,  the  ICC  offers  the  businessman  a 
second  string  to  his  bow.  If  he  has  good  reason  for  not 
referring  to  Incoterms,  he  may  still  fall  back  upon  ""Trade 
Terms",  a  new  compendium  which  will  tell  him  what 
the  other  contracting  party  abroad  means  according  to 
the  customs  of  his  country  by  the  terms  used  in  the 
contract.  In  the  last  resort  he  can  of  course  turn  to  the 
ICC's  Court  of  Arbitration.  At  any  rate,  with  all  these 
facilities  at  his  disposal,  he  has  only  himself  to  blame  if 
he  finds  himself  involved  in  some  interminable  interna- 
tional lawsuit. 

In  a  related  field  the  ICC  wishes  success  (Resolution 
No.  23)  to  the  work  being  done  with  its  collaboration 
under  the  aegis  of  the  United  Nations'  ECE  to  standar- 
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dize  certain  contract  clauses  for  engineering  equipment, 
and  it  welcomes  the  express  reference  in  the  latest  text 
to  "Incoterms"  and  ICC  Arbitration. 

The  ICC  also  welcomes  (Resolution  No.  22)  the  efforts 
of  governments  to  achieve  uniformity  in  national  laws 
governing  international  sales  on  the  basis  of  a  draft 
drawn  up  bv  the  International  Institute  for  the  Unifica- 
tion of  Private  Law. 

International     Commercial     Arbitration     (Resolutions 
Nos.   25,   26,   27   and  Brochure    \74j 

Arbitration  is  another  domain  where  business  men  can 
go  a  long  way  on  their  own,  but  the  enforcement  of 
international  arbitral  awards  does  depend  on  legislation 
and  therefore  on  international  agreement  among  govern- 
ments. The  ICC  is  here  simultaneously  pressing  for  the 
full  application  of  the  already  existing  Geneva  Conven- 
tion of  1927  and  for  the  elaboration  of  a  new  more  effec- 
tive international  instrument  based  on  a  draft  it  has  itself 
already  prepared. 

In  a  further  resolution  (No.  26),  the  ICC  attempts 
to  fill  a  gap  in  existing  practice  by  suggesting  that  where 
governments,  government  agencies  or  government-con- 
trolled corporations  have  commercial  dealings  with  pri- 
vate interests,  the  contracts  should  include  a  clause  refer- 
ring possible  disputes  to  ICC  arbitration  or  to  other 
existing  arbitral  bodies.  In  cases  where  this  is  not  fea- 
sible, perhaps,  the  ICC  says,  the  permanent  Court  of  Arbi- 
tration of  The  Hague  might  adapt  its  procedure  to  cover 
this  new  field. 

International  Protection  of  Industrial  Property  (Reso- 
lution No.  \9) 

With  industrial  property,  we  immediately  enter  a 
sphere  where  legislation  and  inter-governmental  agree- 
ment are  the  determining  factors.  Business  can  only 
propose.  But  the  protection  of  industrial  property  is  a 
vital  issue  for  industry  the  world  over  and  a  glance  at  the 
resolution  will  show^  the  great  range  of  subjects  on  which 
the  ICC  holds  a  watching  brief  on  behalf  of  its  members. 

The  ICC's  approach  has  two  prongs.     First,  it  presses 
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for  t]ie  early  revision  of  the  present  interfiational  Conven- 
tion and  appended  arrangements.  It  suggests  besides 
a  simplification  of  the  formalities  required  for  patent 
applications,  amendments  with  regard  to  the  period  of 
priority,  industrial  designs  and  models,  trade  marks, 
and  the  international  deposit  of  trade  marks.  Secondly, 
it  proposes  reforms  in  notional  legislation.  Here  it  has 
specific  recommendations  concerning  the  effective  pro- 
tection of  patents,  and  the  need  for  a  system  of  protec- 
tion for  horticultural  and  agricultural  creations. 

Banking  Technique  and  Practice  (Resolution  No.  2A) 

Now  that  the  ICCs'  revised  Uniform  Customs  and  Prac- 
tice for  Commercial  Documentary  Credits  are  in  force 
and  are  being  increasingly  applied  by  banks  throughout 
the  world,  the  ICC  is  turning  its  attention  to  other  fields 
of  endeavour  where  greater  simplicity  and  uniformity  can 
also  be  achieved  through  inter-bank  agreement.  One  of 
these,  dealt  with  in  resolution  No.  24,  is  the  possibility 
of  replacing  the  costly  formality  of  hand-written  signatures 
for  commercial  papers  by  a  more  efficient  system.  But 
other  subjects,  not  covered  by  resolutions,  were  broached 
at  Vienna  and  will  come  up  for  renewed  consideration  in 
the  coming  year.  The  delicate  issue  of  finding  a  comple- 
tely satisfactory  definition  of  "clean"  bills  of  lading  will 
have  to  be  examined  with  the  other  parties  concerned, 
traders,  carriers,  and  under  writers.  The  bankers  will 
also  continue  their  study  of  uniform  rules  for  remittances 
and  the  collection  of  commercial  paper. 

* 

One  word  in  conclusion.  Reaching  the  end  of  this 
survey,  the  writer  is  himself  flabbergasted  by  the  immense 
variety  of  items  treated.  At  Rome  in  1923,  the  ICC  was 
congratulated  on  its  choice  of  eight  topics  for  discussion. 
Thirty  years  later,  fifty  topics  would  be  below  the  mark. 
Admittedly,  number  is  no  criterion  of  worth,  but  it  is  at 
least  proof  not  only  of  the  expansion  and  greater  complexity 
of  ICC  activities,  but  perhaps  also  of  the  growing  inte- 
rest business  men  everywhere  take  in  the  international 
economic  issues  of  the  day  even  down  to  their  smallest 
details. 
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I 


MONETARY 

AND 

INVESTMENT    POLICIES 


1.  Program    of  Action 

for 

a    Speedy    Return    to   Convertibility 

THE  International  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  strongly 
impressed  by  the  fact  that  there  is  an  ardent  desire  of 
the  general  public  in  practically  even,'  country  to  have 
again  a  currency  in  which  they  can  have  full  confidence. 
This  desire  can  only  be  satisfied  through  an  early  return 
to  currency  convertibility  which,  in  countries  with  a  free 
economy  and  a  democratic  form  of  government,  is  an 
indispensable  safeguard  against  the  disasters  of  inflation. 
Such  action  will  not,  when  appropriate  measures  are 
taken,  lead  to  ruinous  deflation. 

The  ICC  is  convinced  that  the  return  to  convertibility 
is  no  longer  to  be  regarded  as  a  distant  goal ;  it  is  an  urgent 
task  for  immediate  action.  This  has  found  recognition 
of  late  not  only  in  numerous  governmental  declarations, 
but  also  in  mea'sures  of  practical  policy  aimed  at  internal 
stability  leading  to  a  decline  in  inflationary  pressures, 
and  generally  in  an  improvement  of  balances  of  payments. 
Thus  the  stage  is  set  for  the  adoption  of  decisive  measures. 
Unless  the  present  opportunity  is  promptly  and  effect- 
ively seized,  the  whole  movement  towards  the  restoration 
of  convertibilitv  will  receive  a  serious  setback. 


Action  must  be  taken  at  one  and  the  same  time  by  the 
countries  which  have  to  work  their  way  back  to  converti- 
bility, by  those  whose  currencies  are  already  convertible 
and  also  by  both  groups  together. 

A.  Action  by  countries  working  their  way  back  to 
convertibility  calls  first  and  foremost  for  the  restoration 
and  maintenance  of  their  internal  financial  stability.  To 
that  end  they  must  apply  anti-inflationary  credit  policies 
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and,  due  account  being  taken  of  the  rearmament  effort, 
balance  their  budgets  at  levels  which  are  compatible  with 
a  private  capital  formation  large  enough  to  provide  for 
healthy  economic  growth  and  social  well-being. 

These  measures  will  enable  the  countries  which  adopt 
them  to  liberalize  their  trade  policies.  This  is  essential 
not  only  because  the  removal  of  controls  must  be  combined 
with  an  expansion  in  the  volume  of  international  trade, 
but  also  because  no  country'  can  know  the  true  value  of  its 
currency  so  long  as  it  maintains  severe  import  restrictions 
which  impede  the  normal  functioning  of  markets  and 
which  are  bound  to  lead  before  long  to  a  reduction  of 
exports  as  well  as  imports. 

But  the  decisive  step  which  must  be  taken  in  order  to 
restore  convertibility  is  to  introduce,  as  soon  as  the  reserve 
position  makes  it  possible,  effective  foreign  exchange  mark- 
ets under  which  a  pattern  of  rates  can  be  reached  which 
corresponds  to  economic  realities.  As  has  always  been 
the  case  in  the  past,  the  monetarv  authorities  will  have  to 
intervene  in  order  to  set  certain  limits  to  the  possible 
exchange-rate  fluctuations  and  ensure  that  the  inflow 
and  outflow  of  foreign  exchange  have  the  desired  effect  on 
the  volimie  of  domestic  credit.  The  proper  functioning 
of  exchange  markets  does  not  preclude  measures  to  pre- 
vent capital  flights. 

B.  Countries  with  convertible  currencies  and  ample 
reserves  should  do  three  things  : 

1.  Liberalize  their  trade.     There   can   be   no  hope   of  a 

restoration  and  maintenance  of  convertibility  without 
a  lowering  of  trade  barriers  resulting  in  an  expansion 
of  world  trade.  The  creditor  nations  have  a  special 
responsibility  in  this  respect. 

2.  Establish  convertibility  funds  siifficiently  large  to  ensure 

the  revival  of  confideiice.  The  convertibility  funds 
would  serve  the  purpose  of  increasing  international 
liquidity,  w^hich  is  needed  not  only  to  buttress  the 
newly  freed  exchange  markets  but  also  to  provide 
countries  seeking  to  achieve  convertibility  with  the 
necessary  means  of  action  in  case  of  future  tempo- 
rary- difficulties  from  which  the  w^orld  is  never  safe. 
These    funds    should    be    authorized    to    undertake 
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appropriate  transactions,  and  in  each  case  sufficient 
safeguards  must  be  designed  to  ensure  that  the 
country  granted  facihties  by  the  convertibiHty  funds 
will  take  all  the  necessary  steps  promptly  to  restore 
its  internal  and  external  balance.  The  activities  of 
the  various  funds  which  are  established  must  be 
duly  coordinated. 

3.  Take  other  measures  to  relieve  the  foreign  exchange 
markets.  Even  under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances, foreign  exchange  resources  are  difficult  to 
earn,  and  this  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of  Western 
European  countries,  many  of  which  have  to  shoulder 
burdens  of  different  kinds,  resulting  both  from  devas- 
tations of  war  and  from  the  present  tense  political 
situation.  This  difficulty  would  be  mitigated  to 
the  extent  that  the  creditor  government  is  willing 
to  accept  payment  in  the  currency  of  the  other 
country.  The  sums  thus  received  can  be  applied 
by  the  recipient  to  constructive  economic  projects 
either  in  the  debtor  country  or  elsewhere  and  in 
this  way  relieve  the  pressure  for  additional  budge- 
tary appropriations  for  foreign  expenditure.  There- 
by, the  demand  for  scarce  currencies  on  world 
markets  will  also  be  reduced. 

C.  Action  to  be  taken  in  common  by  countries  with 
already  convertible  currencies  and  countries  with 
inconvertible  currencies  will  include  the  promotion 
of  financial  stability  as  well  as  of  the  conditions  required 
for  the  production  of  export  goods  in  areas  essential  to  the 
development  of  triangular  trade,  measures  to  promote  the 
use  of  the  resources  of  the  International  Monetar}^  Fund, 
and  finally  adoption  of  methods  for  a  fair  distribution  of 
rearmament  expenditure.  In  order  to  enable  the  differ- 
ent countries  to  draw  up  and  apply  comprehensive  pro- 
grams for  a  return  to  convertibility  in  which  provision  must 
be  made  for  the  maintenance  of  budgetary  balance,  it  is 
essential  that  an  agreement  should  be  concluded  fixing 
each  country's  fair  share  of  the  heavy  burden  of  defence 
outlav  which  the  Western  world  is  now  called  upon  to  face. 
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The  above  program  of  action  has  been  drawn  up  after 
consideration  of  a  report  submitted  by  a  Sub- Committee 
of  the  ICC's  Commission  on  Commercial  and  Monetary 
PoHcy.  The  ICC  draws  the  attention  of  the  government 
departments  concerned  and  of  all  monetary  and  financial 
bodies,  both  national  and  international,  to  the  analysis 
of  the  problems  contained  in  this  report. 

(Original) 


2.   The  Role  of  Private  Investments 
in  Economic  Development  <*) 


THE  healthy  economic  development  of  all  countries, 
in  other  words  the  progressive  raising  of  living 
standards  and  productivity  on  the  basis  of  the 
freest  possible  exchange  of  goods,  services,  capital  and 
manpower,  is  a  fundamental  objective  of  the  Inter- 
national Chamber  of  Commerce.  Its  contributions  to  this 
cause  in  the  last  few  years  have  been  many.  An  overall 
analysis  of  the  problem  in  1947  (Brochure  107)  was 
followed  in  1949  by  a  Code  of  Fair  Treatment  for  Foreign 
Investments  (Brochure  129)  couched  in  the  form  of  a 
multilateral  convention.  Two  supplementary  reports  on 
Financing  Economic  Development  (Brochure  142)  and 
on  Governmental  Guarantees  to  Investors  (Brochure  145) 
completed  this  cycle  of  work. 

The  I.C.C.  wishes  to  emphasize  today  certain  points 
which  are  of  special  importance  in  the  light  of  current 
developments: 

a)  The   kind   and   degree  of  economic    development 

countries  are  seeking  to  achieve  cannot  take  place 
without  a  big  expansion  of  international  private 
investments.  Government  funds  are  not  suitable 
for  that  purpose  and  are,  moreover,  unlikely  to 
be  sufficient.  Private  investment  alone  has  the 
dynamic  and  realistic  qualities  required,  by  giving 
full  scope  to  individual  inventiveness,  enterprise 
and  risk-taking.  Direct  business  investment,  for 
instance,  represents  the  best  possible  combin- 
ation of  capital,  technology  and  management, 

b)  International    capita.1    movements    are    also    capable 

of  playing  a  very  important  role  in  balancing 
international  payments. 


(*)  The  Indian  and  Yugoslav  Delegations  reserved  their  position  on  certain 
points  m  this  resolution. 
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c)  The  expansion  of  international  private  investments 

depends  to  a  great  extent  on  government  policy 
and  particularly  on  the  policy  of  the  capital  import- 
ing countries.  These  must  take  every  possible 
step  to  provide  incentives  to  the  flow  of  capital 
into  their  territories  and  should  therefore  at  least 
observe  the  basic  principles  of  fair  treatment  of 
foreign  capital  laid  down  in  the  I.C.C.'s  Code, 
which  it  is  gratifying  to  note  have  already  received 
a  measure  of  recognition  in  certain  countries. 

d)  There   are   undoubtedly   fields   of  development   in 

which  government  funds  have  an  essential  role 
to  play.  But  government  financing  should  not 
be  allowed  to  encroach  upon  areas  which  can 
best  be  served  by  private  capital  and  enterprise. 
Nor  can  countries  that  fail  to  take  the  proper 
measures  to  attract  and  protect  private  investments 
expect  to  receive  government  funds  as  a  substitute 
for  private  capital. 

The  translation  of  these  principles  into  practice  runs 
into  many  difficulties,  which  suggest  the  need  to  examine 
more  closely  the  fundamental  conditions  of  economic 
development. 

First,  economic  development  is  not  merely  a  matter  of 
carrying  into  effect  a  pre-determined  program  drawn  up 
by  governments  or  central  planning  agencies.  If  it  is 
to  be  effective  and  in  harmony  with  economic  realities, 
economic  development  must  largely  lean  upon  the  free 
play  of  economic  forces.  Private  enterprise  has  therefore 
far  more  than  a  subsidiary  role  to  play  since  it  is  the  very 
•expression  of  those  forces.  The  centralized  planning  of 
■development  programs  may,  moreover,  become  a  source 
■of  dangerous  inflationary  pressures  and  balance  of  pay- 
ments disequilibria. 

Secondly,  far  from  fostering  economic  development, 
quantitative  trade  restrictions  and  exchange  control  tend 
to  stifle  it  by  hampering  freedom  of  initiative.  The 
type  of  development  produced  under  their  shelter  is 
lopsided  and  out  of  touch  with  economic  realities.  It 
is  in  the  interest  of  the  developing  countries  themselves 
to   refrain,   save   in  very  exceptional   circumstances  and 
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temporarily,  from  adopting  methods  disruptive  of  inter- 
national economic  relations  and  therefore  detrimental 
to  the  development  of  the  world  as  a  whole  as  well  as  in 
the  last  resort  to  their  own. 

Thirdly,  it  is  a  dangerous  illusion  to  believe  that  big 
overall  developments  on  a  healthy  basis  can  take  place 
rapidly,  although  the  pace  of  progress  can  be  accelerated 
by  appropriate  measures.  In  the  last  resort,  rapidity 
depends  on  the  strengh  of  the  potential  forces  to  be 
released,  and  not  least  on  the  inventiveness  and  enter- 
prise of  the  people  of  the  country  in  process  of  develop- 
ment as  well  as  on  the  availability  of  private  capital. 

Fourthly,  it  is  stultifying  to  act  as  though  private 
profit-making  were  wrong  and  therefore  the  process  of 
economic  expansion  should  be  largely  left  to  governments. 
Neither  government  action  nor  government  funds  are 
satisfactory  substitutes  for  private  action  and  private 
funds.  If  the  latter  are  inadequate  or  are  deliberately 
hindered,  the  result  must  inevitably  be  less  economic 
development  at  a  slower  rate. 

Fifthly,  the  purpose  of  economic  development  is  to 
raise  living  standards  and  it  should  not  therefore  be 
identified  with  any  of  the  means  used  to  that  end  and  in 
particular  with  industrialization  alone.  Standards  of 
living  can  be  effectively  raised  only  through  the  harmonious 
development  of  appropriate  industries,  agriculture,  mining 
and  trade,  and  not  by  establishing  or  maintaining  uneco- 
nomic industries  behind  protective  walls. 


* 
*   * 


The  International  Chamber  of  Commerce  submits  these 
observations  for  consideration  to  governments,  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations  and 
all  other  international  bodies  concerned,  and  draws  their 
attention  to  the  detailed  analysis  of  the  problem  of  Eco- 
nomic Development  and  Private  Enterprise  contained  in  the 
report  of  the  Rapporteur  of  its  Commission  on  Foreign 
Investments  and  Economic  Development  (Brochure  165). 

(Original) 
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3.  "Right  to  Exploit  Freely  Natural 
Wealth  and  Resources  "  <*) 


THE  International  Chamber  of  Commerce  believes  it 
to  be  its  duty  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations  to  the 
grave  anxiety  aroused  in  the  business  world  by  the  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  in  December  1952  entitled  "Right  to  Exploit 
Freely  Natural  Wealth  and  Resources". 

This  anxiety  is  provoked  not  by  the  contents  of  the 
resolution,  but  by  its  grave  omissions  and  essentially  one- 
sided character. 

The  sovereign  rights  of  nations  to  dispose  freely  of  the 
wealth  and  resources  which  they  are  constitutionally 
entitled  to  control  are  disputed  by  nobody.  But  to 
emphasize  these  alone  without  reference  to  the  corres- 
ponding duties  and  obligations  can  lead  to  serious  mis- 
understandings. 

If  the  subject  is  to  be  adequately  treated  in  a  brief 
resolution,  such  as  that  of  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly,  the  proper  emphasis  should  also  be  given  to 
the  respect  for  contractual  obligations,  the  duty  of  com- 
pensation in  case  of  nationalization,  and  in  general  to 
the  fair  treatment  of  foreign  capital  and  enterprise. 

To  exercise  sovereign  rights  over  national  wealth  and  res- 
ources without  due  regard  to  these  essential  considerations 
would  not  only  be  unfair  to  the  rights  of  others,  but  also 
in  the  long  run  contrary  to  the  interests  of  countries  in 
process  of  development  which  need  foreign  capital  and 
foreign  enterprise  to  develop  their  economies. 

(Original). 


)  The  Yugoslav  Delegation  reserved  its  position  on  the  whole  of  this  reso- 
lution. 
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II 

ECONOMIC  UNIFICATION 

OF 

EUROPE 


4.  The   Sector-by-Sector  Approach 

to  European  Integration 
through  Specialized   Institutions  (*) 


SEVERAL  projects  for  the  economic  integration  of  particu- 
lar sectors  of  the  European  economy,  all  inspired  to 
a  greater  or  lesser  extent  by  the  underlying  concep- 
tions of  the  Schuman  Plan,  are  at  present  under  consider- 
ation by  governments,  parliaments  and  in  some  cases 
by  the  industries  and  trades  concerned.  There  is  an 
agricultural  plan  or  "  Green  Pool  ",  a  "  White  Pool  " 
for  medicine  and  pharmaceutical  products,  and  a  project 
for  a  European  transport  organization.  There  may  even 
be  other  projects  in  embryo  which  have  not  yet  seen  the 
light  of  day,  for  at  least  theoretically  there  is  no  limit  to 
the  number  of  sectors  capable  of  being  "  integrated  "  in 
this  manner. 

On  two  separate  occasions  the  International  Chamber 
of  Commerce  has  already  made  public  its  views  on  the 
Schuman  Plan.  In  so  doing,  it  expressed  general  approval 
of  the  broad  objectives  of  the  Plan,  along  with  a  certain 
number  of  criticisms.  But  this  approval  has  always  been 
accompanied  by  grave  misgivings  as  to  the  advisability 
of  extending  the  Schuman  Plan  method  to  other  branches 
of  European  industry  and  trade. 

The  Commission  on  European  Affairs  of  the  I.C.C. 
therefore  believes  that  the  time  has  come  for  it  to  explain 
the  reasons  for  these  misgivings  and  to  define  more 
clearly  its  attitude  to  the  so-called  "sector-by-sector  '* 
approach  to  European  economic  unification. 


(*)  This  resolution  of  the  Commission  on  European  Affairs  of  the  I.C.C. 
was  submitted  to  the  Congress  as  a  basis  of  discussion  and  not  for  adoption. 
The  resolution  was,  however,  approved  in  its  broad  lines  by  the  Council  of  the 
I.C.C.  and  by  the  Congress  General  Meeting  on  European  Unification.  It  is 
therefore  reproduced  here  so  that  the  reader  may  have  a  complete  picture  of  the 
work  accomplished  by  the  Congress. 
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The  I.C.C.  has  constantly  favoured  the  economic  uni- 
fication of  Western  Europe  (witness  its  declaration  to  the 
Council  of  Europe  in  March  1950),  in  other  words  the 
transformation  of  the  present  divided  market  of  Europe 
into  a  single  area,  covering  as  much  of  Western  Europe  as 
possible,  in  which  men,  money  and  goods  may  circulate 
freely.  It  has  also  constantly  emphasized  the  need  for  a 
transition  period  in  which  measures  will  have  to  be  taken 
to  cushion  the  shock  of  this  new-found  freedom.  But 
this  advance  by  stages  towards  the  creation  of  a  unified 
Western  European  economy  has  little  or  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  what  amounts,  at  least  in  the  initial  stages,  to  a 
divisio?i  of  Europe  into  a  number  of  integrated  and  non- 
integrated  parts,  by  means  of  specialized  institutions  oper- 
ating by  sectors.  The  Commission  is  of  the  opinion 
that  this  latter  approach  is  unsound,  for  the  following 
reasons  : 

1.  The  overriding  considerations  in  the  launching  and 

adoption  of  the  Schuman  Plan  were  political.  It  was 
designed  to  remove  a  dangerous  conflict  of  interests 
within  Europe  and  at  the  same  time  to  establish 
the  political  nucleus  of  a  broader  European  union. 
This  is  strikingly  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  even 
before  the  economic  operations  of  the  Coal  and 
Steel  Community  began,  the  Assembly  of  the 
C.E.C.A,  was  instructed  to  set  up  a  special 
assembly  to  take  over  from  the  future  European 
Defence  Community  its  function  of  drafting  a 
political  constitution  for  Western  Europe.  Had 
the  objective  simply  been  the  organization  on  the 
European  level  of  two  basic  industries,  it  is  in  any 
case  hardly  conceivable  to  business  men  that  the 
authors  of  the  Plan  would  have  found  it  necessary 
to  endow  it  with  so  complicated  a  political  and 
administrative  apparatus.  However  that  may  be, 
it  is  clear  that  the  same  political  considerations  do 
not  apply  to  the  other  projected  "pools".  Their 
purposes  are  essentially  economic,  and  there  is 
therefore  no  need  for  them  to  look  to  the  Schuman 
Plan  as  a  model  nor  to  create  new  institutions,  nor 
to  endow  existing  institutions  with  wider  powers. 

2.  Economic    unification    poses    first    and    foremost    a 

monetary    problem.     Neither    the    unification    of 
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Europe  as  a  whole  nor  of  any  individual  sector  is 
conceivable  without  a  monetary  system  based  on 
currencies  freely  interconvertible  and  stable.  This 
is  an  issue  which  the  "sector-by-sector"  approach 
is  obviously  incapable  of  handling.  Until  the 
basic  monetary  problems  of  Europe  are  solved, 
any  attempt  at  the  purely  industrial  and  commercial 
integration  of  a  particular  sector  is  bound  to  live 
under  the  perpetual  threat  of  being  torn  apart  by 
inflationar}^  tendencies  and  balance  of  payments 
disequilibria.  It  is  significant  that  not  even  the 
elaborate  Treaty  of  the  Coal  and  Steel  Community 
deals  with  exchange  control  restrictions. 

3.  A  national,  and  still  more  a  regional,  economy  is  a 

highly  sensitive  and  intricate  structure.  It  is  still 
too  early  to  measure  the  direct  or  indirect  effects  of 
the  Schuman  Plan  on  the  whole  economy  of  the 
participating  countries.  But  it  is  clear  that  several 
parallel  plans  operating  in  different  sectors  would 
lead  to  distortions  of  the  whole  economy  which  it 
would  be  difficult  either  to  foresee  or  afterwards  to 
correct.  One  branch  of  industry  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  others,  nor  industry  from  agricul- 
ture, nor  industry  and  agriculture  from  transpor- 
tation. They  are  all  parts  of  a  single  economic 
whole  and  must  be  treated  as  such. 

4.  The  European  economy  is  an  integral  part  of  a  broad- 

er fabric,  the  world  economy.  Agriculture  is  a 
particularly  striking  instance  of  this.  Practically 
all  problems  that  a  European  agricultural  organiz- 
ation would  have  to  face  are  really  world  problems, 
whether  they  concern  the  formation  of  prices,  pro- 
duction, imports  and  exports,  or  investment. 

5.  Any  extension  of  the  "sector-by-sector"  approach  on 

an  institutional  basis  will  render  the  ultimate  eco- 
nomic unification  of  Europe  as  a  whole  more,  not 
less,  difficult.  Each  sector  will  bring  together  a 
different  group  of  countries  and  to  reconcile  the 
confficting  interests  of  the  various  groups  will  be 
far  from  easy.  Within  each  sector,  moreover, 
vested   interests   and   economic    rigidities   will    be 
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created,  which  will  have  to  be  broken  down  before 
the  sector  can  be  fitted  into  the  broader  picture. 

6.  It  is  certain  that  integration  by  sectors  would  lead  to 

an  extension  of  governmental  planning  and  controL 
contrary  to  present  trends  of  policy  in  most  of  the 
countries  concerned.  However  modestly  such  sche- 
mes may  be  conceived,  they  inevitably  involve  the 
setting  up  of  some  central  body  with  more  or  less 
extensive  powers  over  prices,  production  programs, 
financing  of  development  schemes,  investment  pro- 
grams, etc.;  powers,  moreover,  which  the  corres- 
ponding ministries  do  not  enjoy  within  their  own 
countries.  The  Commission  has  never  favoured 
the  type  of  cooperation  between  nations  which 
tends  to  replace  the  incentives  of  the  market  place 
by  supra-national  economic  planning. 

The  case  of  investments  is  worth  mentioning 
separately.  Centralized  planning,  or  even  promo- 
tion, of  investment  programs  within  each  individual 
sector  is  bound  to  result  in  over-investment  or  at 
any  rate  in  unbalanced  and  uneconomic  investment. 

7.  The  various  projects  for  the  economic  integration  or 

reorganization  of  certain  sectors  of  the  European 
economy  are  today  overshadowed  by  political  deve- 
lopments. 

There  is  first  the  European  scene.  A  European 
Defence  Community  is  in  process  of  formation  and 
the  blue-print  of  a  future  political  Constitution  for 
Western  Europe  is  under  study.  These  two  facts 
have  immense  economic  implications. 

The  second  alone,  if  it  bears  fruit,  will  make  it 
unnecessary  to  go  further  with  plans  for  "section- 
al" integration.  But  the  world  scene  is  equally 
in  a  state  of  flux.  United  States  policy  has  still  to 
be  defined.  Economic  relations  within  the  Atlantic 
Community,  between  the  Commonwealth  and 
Western  Europe  (including  the  overseas  territories 
linked  to  it  by  constitutional  ties),  between  Western 
Europe  and  the  North  American  Continent,  be- 
tween the  Commonwealth  and  the  North  American 
Continent,  are  in  the  melting  pot. 
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In  the  circumstances,  the  Commission  believes 
that  the  greatest  prudence  should  be  exercized  in 
promoting  institutions  which  may  easily  interfere 
with  these  vitally  important  developments. 

The  Commission  is  fully  aware  that  there  are  urgent 
problems  calling  for  solution,  not  only  in  agriculture, 
health  and  transportation,  but  also  in  many  other  sectors 
of  the  European  economy.  Without  waiting  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  European  political  authority,  every  effort 
should  therefore  be  made  to  solve  these  problems  by  a 
process  of  close  cooperation  and  consultation  both  be- 
tween ministers  and  government  departments  and  between 
the  industries  and  trades  concerned.  No  additional  insti- 
tutional machinery  is  needed  and  much  of  this  cooperation 
and  consultation  could  take  place  within  already  existing 
organizations.  The  Commission  is  convinced  that  it  is 
by  such  a  course  of  action  that  rapid  progress  can  best 
be  made  towards  the  economic  unification  of  Western 
Europe  on  the  basis  of  a  free  market. 

(Original) 


5.  International  Organization 
of  Transport  in  Europe 

See' Resolution  No.  13 
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Ill 

OPENING    FRONTIERS 

TO 
TRADE    AND    TRAVEL 


6.      Simplification    of    Trade    Formalities 


UNSTINTED  praise  is  due  to  the  thirty-four  govern- 
ments, Contracting  Parties  to  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT),  for  the  vigorous 
action  taken  by  them  at  their  Seventh  Session  in  Novem- 
ber 1952,  on  the  basis  of  proposals  submitted  to  them 
by  the  Lisbon  Congress  of  the  International  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  to  smooth  the  path  of  international  trade  by 
simplifying  administrative  procedure  and  formalities. 

Two  sets  of  recommendations  and  standard  practices 
of  great  importance  to  trade  were  adopted  by  the  Contrac- 
ting Parties.  The  first  calls  for  the  abolition  of  all 
consular  formalities  (consular  invoices  and  visas)  as 
soon  as  possible  and  in  any  case  by  the  end  of  1956,  and  a 
sharp  reduction  of  consular  fees  and  formalities  during 
the  interim  period.  The  second  aims  at  cutting  down  to 
the  strict  minimum  the  number  of  documents  required  by 
the  Customs  authorities  for  the  entry  of  goods. 

The  Contracting  Parties  also  approved  the  text  of  an 
International  Convention  to  Facilitate  the  Importation  of 
Commercial  Samples  and  Advertising  Material,  which 
was  opened  for  signature  by  governments  on  ist  February, 
1953- 

A  recommendation  was  also  issued  in  response  to  the 
I.C.C.  Council  resolution  on  "Sanctity  of  Contracts", 
calling  upon  all  the  signatory  governments  to  make  every 
effort  to  permit  the  fulfilment  of  bona  fide  contracts 
concluded  before  the  imposition  or  intensification  of 
quantitative  restrictions. 

These  are  remarkable  achievements  and  strikingly 
illustrate  the  excellent  results  that  can  be  obtained  by 
government  officials  and  business  men  working  together 
on  practical  problems  of  common  interest  in  a  spirit  of 
cooperation  and  understanding. 

* 
*   # 

The  International  Chamber  of  Commerce  calls  upon 
all  governments,  whether  or  not  they  adhere  to  the  Gene- 
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ral  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  to  sign  and  ratify 
with  the  least  possible  delay  the  Convention  to  Facilitate 
the  Importation  of  Commercial  Samples  and  Advertising 
Material,  and  to  give  immediate  effect  to  the  recommenda- 
tions and  standard  practices  on  consular  formalities  and 
on  documentar}'  requirements. 

The  I.C.C.  attaches  particular  importance  to  the  recom- 
mendation for  the  abolition  of  consular  invoices  and  visas. 
These  costly  administrative  formalities  are  among  the 
most  burdensome  with  which  international  trade  has  to 
contend.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  GATT  recommendation 
could  not,  for  reasons  of  practical  policy,  take  the  form  of  a 
binding  convention,  but  nothing  should  be  left  undone  to 
obtain  its  acceptance,  and  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
extend  its  adoption  to  countries  outside  GATT  which  at 
present  impose  these  formalities. 

With  regard  to  "sanctity  of  contracts",  the  I.C.C.  recog- 
nizes that  the  Contracting  Parties  have  gone  some  way 
towards  meeting  the  views  of  business,  by  adopting  a 
recommendation  to  complete  and  strengthen  Rule  3  of 
the  Standard  Practices  for  the  Administration  of  Quanti- 
tative Restrictions  drawn  up  at  their  Torquay  Session  in 
1950.  If  the  Torquay  Standard  Practices  were  fully 
observed  by  all  governments  in  the  spirit  of  the  new 
recommendation,  it  is  possible  that  trade  would  have 
comparatively  little  cause  for  complaint.  But  this  is  far 
from  being  the  case,  and  the  I.C.C.  therefore  feels  impel- 
led to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Contracting  Parties  once 
again  to  the  immense  harm  done  to  international  trade 
when  governments  introduce  or  re-inforce  import  or 
export  restrictions  without  proper  regard  for  already 
existing  trade  contracts  and  financial  commitments.  Con- 
tractual relationships  are  deeply  disturbed,  and  the 
uncertainties  and  increased  risks  created  by  such  unpre- 
dictable government  decisions  act  as  a  brake  upon  the 
expansion  of  trade. 

Another  aspect  of  the  same  problem,  the  cancellation  of 
import  or  export  licences  already  issued  to  traders,  might 
also  usefully  be  reconsidered  by  the  Contracting  Parties 
in  connection  with  Rule  4  of  the  Torquay  Standard  Prac- 
tices.    A  licence  is  an  undertaking  by  the  government 
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towards  the  trader  and  such  an  undertaking  should  be 
respected. 

Finally,  the  I.C.C.  welcomes  the  decision  taken  by  the 
Contracting  Parties  to  investigate  two  other  subjects  pro- 
posed for  study  by  the  I.C.C,  namely  customs  valuation 
under  Article  VII  of  GATT,  and  administrative  regu- 
lations concerning  the  nationality  of  goods.  These  are 
subjects  of  great  importance  to  trade  and  the  I.C.C.  will 
lend  its  full  cooperation  to  the  GATT  investigations. 

(Original) 


7.     Red   Tape   in  Travel 
See  Brochure  No.  172  "  Red  Tape  in  Travel  " 
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IV 


DISTRIBUTION  AND  ADVERTISING 


8.  Freedom  in  Distribution 


WHILE  some  progress  has  been  made  in  the  eHmin- 
ation  and  reduction  of  the  controls  placed  upon  the 
distributive  trades,  the  International  Chamber  of 
Commerce  views  with  misgiving  the  continuation  of  many 
regulations  which  impede  the  achievement  of  the  goal 
of  maximum  freedom  of  trade.  Such  freedom  is  essential 
it  the  business  community  is  to  contribute  its  utmost  to 
the  raising  of  standards  of  living. 

Any  interference  with  the  free  operation  of  distribution 
must  inevitably  affect  the  whole  field  of  economic  activity. 
The    International    Chamber   of   Commerce    therefore 
makes  the  following  recommendations  : 

1 .  Governments  should  take  into  account  the  fact  that 
any  authoritarian  organization  of  distribution  in  any 
one  countr}'  or  group  of  countries  is  liable  to  impede 
economic  cooperation  between  nations. 

2.  The  real  objective  of  distribution  is  to  stimulate 
demand,  and  therefore  production,  and  ensure  its  more 
efficient  allocation  so  as  to  raise  progressively  the 
level  of  consumption  and  standards  of  living.  Govern- 
ments should  accordingly  encourage  private  enter- 
prise to  investigate  and  apply  commercial  methods 
and  techniques  aimed  at  better  internal  organization 
of  enterprises  and  collaboration  between  producers 
and  traders,  as  well  as  in  general  at  improvement  of 
service  to  the  consumer  and  reduction  of  distribution 
costs. 


(Translation) 
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9.  Regulations  Affecting  Distribution 


T 


^HE  International  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  conducted 
a  preHminar\'  study  of  the  extent  of  government  and 
other  regulation  of  distribution  in  the  various  coun- 
tries, including  taxation  of  distribution. 

It  is  clear  from  the  information  so  far  received,  first,  that 
such  regulation  is  very  extensive  and,  secondly,  that  it  is 
based  on  no  clear  conception  of  the  need  for  efficient  dis- 
tribution, having  grown  up  haphazardly  out  of  consider- 
ations of  public  health  and  good  working  conditions,  re- 
striction of  "unfair  competition",  ad  hoc  requirements  of 
government  revenue  and  so  forth. 

Efficient  distribution  by  ensuring  the  best  and  quickest 
turnover  of  resources  and  by  serving  the  interests  of  the 
consumer,  is  the  key  to  a  healthy  economy. 

At  this  stage  of  its  study,  the  I.C.C.  recommends  : 

1 .  That  government  statistics  of  taxation  should  be  arranged 

to  show  clearly  the  proportion  of  taxation  that  arises 
from,  or  modifies,  the  free  interchange  of  goods  and 
services,  and  that  the  incidence  of  such  taxation 
on  specific  goods  should  be  shown  in  detail.  Such 
statistics  should  be  backed  up  by  full  statistics  of 
the  allocation  of  personal  expenditure  where  this  is 
not  available  at  present. 

2.  That  public  authorities  refrain  from  introducing  measures 

contrary  to  the  principles  of  efficient  distribution, 
since  such  efficiency  is  an  essential  factor  in  the  im- 
provement of  standards  of  living. 

(Original) 


10.  Resale  Price  Maintenance 
See  Brochure  No  169  "  Resale  Price  Maintenance 
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11.  Compilation  of  Retail  Trade  Statistics 


THE  International  Chamber  of  Commerce  notes  that  in  a 
number  of  countries  regular  statistics  on  the  activity 
of  the  retail  trade  are  compiled  by  public,  semi-public 
or  private  bodies. 

It  stresses  once  again  the  importance  of  these  statistics 
for  the  knowledge  of  economic  conditions  and  for  the 
information  of  business  men  and  urges  that  the  work  of 
statistical  research  and  compilation,  which  has  developed 
widely  since  the  end  of  the  war,  be  continued  and  extended. 

The  I.C.C.  requests  retail  trade  organizations  to  re- 
double their  efforts  to  obtain  the  support  of  their  members 
in  this  matter  with  a  view  to  broadening  the  field  of 
investigation. 

Efforts  should  also  be  continued  to  promote,  intensify 
and  improve  publication  of  statistics  of  manufacturers' 
and  wholesalers'  sales  of  the  principal  classes  of  consumer 
goods. 

The  I.C.C.  emphasizes  the  importance  of  working 
towards  a  greater  international  comparability  of  retail 
trade  statistics. 

Finally,  the  I.C.C.  asserts  the  value  of  cooperation  both 
between  specialized  statistical  research  departments  or 
institutes  in  the  different  countries  and  between  retail 
trade  organizations,  with  a  view  to  improving  research 
methods  and  contributing  to  a  wider  circulation  of  the 
results  obtained. 

(Translation) 
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12.   Code   of  Standards 
of  Advertising   Practice 


HE  International  Chamber  of  Commerce  approves 
the  following  amendment  to  the  Code  of  Standards 
of  Advertising  Practice  (Brochure   144)  : 


Alter  Chapter  III,  B.  2  to  read  as  follozvs  : 

'The  accepted  regulations  governing  the  agency  busi- 
ness in  any  country  should  be  strictly  observed  by  every 
agent  doing  business  in  that  country.  But  this  adher- 
ence does  not  necessarily  imply  approval  of  such  regul- 
ations or  preclude  an  agency  from  advocating  changes 
in  them  which  it  believes  would  be  in  the  best  int- 
erests of  advertising." 


(Original 
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TRANSPORT 

AND 

COMMUNICATIONS 


13.  International  Organization 
of  Transport  in  Europe 


ORGANIZATION  OF  INTERNATIONAL 
TRANSPORT 


THE   International    Chamber    of   Commerce    has    been 
informed  of  the  studies  and  inquiries  undertaken  with 
the  object  of  estabHshing  one  or  more  bodies  to  orga- 
nize transport  in  Europe,  and  in  particular  of  the  work  of 
the  conference  of  inland  transport  experts  convened  under 
the  auspices  of  the  O.E.E.C. 

The  I.C.C.  submits  : 

—  That  the  proliferation  of  intergovernmental  organ- 
izations in  this  field  should  be  avoided  by  making  full 
use  of  the  existing  organizations,  which  have  already 
performed  valuable  services,  and, 

—  That  the  activities  of  the  organizations  should  be 
coordinated,  so  as  to  eliminate  waste  of  effort  and 
to  avoid  the  introduction  by  different  organizations 
of  measures  which,  where  they  do  not  conflict, 
overlap,  and,  where  they  do  conflict,  are  detrimenal 
to  both  international   and  national  economies. 

The  I.C.C.  considers  that  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt 
to  solve  transport  problems  without  a  serious  effort  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  users  as  far  as  possible. 

The  I.C.C.  therefore  recommends,  as  regards  both  the 
institutional  aspect  and  the  detailed  study  of  transport 
problems,  that  the  work  be  continued  by  the  political  or 
the  administrative  authorities,  regularly  bringing  in  the 
international    organizations   concerned    —    gov^ernmental 
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and  non-governmental  —  in  accordance  with  the  practice 
successfully  adopted  by  the  United  Nations,  and  in  parti- 
cular bv  the  Economic  Commission  for  Europe. 


COORDINATION  OF  AIR  TR.'VNSPORT 


THE  International  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  consid- 
ered the  recommendation  on  the  coordination  of 
intra-European  air  transport  adopted  by  the  Consul- 
tative Assembly  of  the  Council  of  Europe  in  December 
195 1.  It  is  glad  to  note  that  the  proposal  to  form  a  single 
European  air  transport  company  lias  been  replaced  by  a 
studv  of  the  possibility  of  establishing  closer  relations 
between  the  European  companies  and,  in  this  con- 
nection, draws  the  attention  of  the  European  governments 
and  parliaments  once  again  to  the  proposal  (1*)  it  made  on 
November  3rd,  1951,  with  the  unanimous  approval  of  the 
carriers  and  the  users,  in  favour  of  the  creation  of  a 
permanent  European  Advison,   Council. 

The  I.C.C.  notes  with  regret  that  the  recommendation 
of  the  Council  of  Europe  makes  no  provision  for 
consultation  with  users.  It  strongly  urges  that  the 
conference  called  to  study  closer  association  between  the 
companies  should  be  composed  not  only  of  government 
experts  and  representatives  of  the  air  carriers  but  also  of 
representatives  of  the  users. 


(*)  The  I.C.C.  wishes  to  make  the  following  observations  and  suggestions. 

The  present  situation  of  European  civil  aviation  calls  for  improvement, 
particularly  along  the  lines  laid  down  by  the  Chicago  Convention,  in  order 
that  international  civil  aviation  may  develop  safely  and  harmoniously.  It  is, 
therefore,  important  that  governments  should  not  hinder  this  development 
by  restrictive  measures  dictated  purely  by  considerations  of  protectionism. 

International  air  transport  services  must  be  operated  soundly  and  economic 
ally,  and  the  great  achievements  rendered  possible  by  technical  development 
should  not  be  restricted  by  political  obstacles  resulting  from  the  present 
system  of  exchange  of  commercial  rights. 

There  should  be  established  a  permanent  European  Advisory  Council  at  an 
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It  also  regrets  that  the  statement  issued  by  the  Council 
of  Europe  in  its  published  form,  approves  in  its  preamble 
the  creation  of  a  European  Transport  Authority,  before 
this  project  has  been  studied  with  sufficient  thoroughness. 

(Translation) 


inter-governmental  level,  on  which  users  and  operators,  both  regular  air  lines 
and  charter  companies,  should  be  represented.  One  of  its  duties  should  be 
to  examine  urgently  the  possibility  of  removing  the  existing  governmental 
restrictions  and  formalities  which  are  retarding  the  efficient  development  of 
European  air  transport. 

Appropriate  machinery  should  be  established  within  the  International  Civil 
Aviation  Organization  and  the  International  Air  Transport  Association,  which  are 
world  organizations,  for  the  study  and  solution  of  European  air  transport  prob- 
lems from  a  specifically  European   point  of  view. 

(Text  adopted  by  the  Council  at  its  76th  Session). 
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14.  General  Transport  Problems 

and  Users 

A 

GENER,\L   TRANSPORT   POLICY 

See  Brochure  No.  171  "  General  Transport  Policy  and 
User-Carrier  Cooperation  "  (1st  part); 

B 
USER-CARRIER    CONSULTATIONS 

See  Brochure  No  171  "  General  Transport  Policy  and 
User-Carrier  Cooperation  "  (2nd  part). 


THE    TWO    FREEDOMS    OF    THE    TIL\NvSPORT 

USER 

See  Brochure  No  170  "  The  Two  Freedoms  of  the 
Transport  User  ". 


D 


DEFINITION    OF    TRANSPORT    FOR    OWN 
ACCOUNT 


IN   order  to   adopt   the   same   line   of  approach   to    the 
problem  of  transport  for  own  account  as  the  Economic 
Commission   for   Europe   (E.C.E.),    the   International 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has  found  it  necessary  to  alter  the 
definition  of  its  Lisbon  Congress  and  bring  it  as  closely 
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as  possible  into  line  with  that  of  the  E.C.E.  Working  Party 
on  Coordination  of  Transport,  as  follows: 

Transport  of  goods  is  called  "transport  for  own  ac- 
count" when  it  is  undertaken  by  an  individual  or  a  cor- 
porate  body, 

1.  to  move  goods, 

—  either  belonging  to  him, 

—  or  connected  with  his  trade,  industry,  activitv  or 
equipment,  but  provided  the  transport  constitutes 
only  an  ancillary  operation. 

2.  —  either  in  his  own  vehicle(s), 

—  or  in  vehicle(s)  placed  exclusively  at  his  disposal 
on  a  hire  purchase  or  hiring  basis. 

In  the  latter  case,  the  hiring  contract  should  be  in 
accordance  with  : 

—  the  national  regulations  of  the  country  where 
the  transport  is  carried  out,  in  the  case  of  internal 
transport ; 

—  such  international  regulations  as  may  be  drafted, 
in  the  case  of  international  transport. 

The  E.C.E.  Working  Party  on  Coordination  of  Trans- 
port, however,  subsequently  adopted  a  new  defini- 
tion (*)  which  the  I.C.C.  has  declared  itself  ready  to 
endorse,  subject  to  the  following  reservations  : 


(*)  Transport  of  goods  is  considered  as  transport  "  on  own  account  "  when 
the  transport  operation  is  performed  by  a  physical  or  legal  person. 

1 .  a)  either  in  its  own  vehicle  (s)  . 

b)  or  in  vehicle  (s)  placed  exclusively  at  its  disposal  under  the  conditions  laid 
down  by  national  laws  and  regulations  and  international  agreements 
regarding  transport,  and. 

2.  for  the  transport  of  goods  (°). 

a)  either  belonging  to  the  said  natural  person  or  body  corporate. 

b)  or  bought,  sold,  borrowed  or  lent,  loaned  or  hired,  produced,  processed 
or  repaired  by  it,  whether  it  owns  the  goods  or  not,  but  provided  the 

transport  constitutes  only  an  ancillary  operation. 

(°)  In  the  case  of  transport  by  rail  or  by  inland  waterways  the  fact  that  motive 
may  or  may  not  be  provided  does  not  affect  the  status  of  transport  on 
own  account. 
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1.  The  list  iippcaring  at  the  end  is  considered  to  be  incom- 

plete because  it  does  not  include  such  items  as 
goods  in  store,  It  was  in  order  to  avoid  this 
difficulty  that  the  I.C.C.  advocated  the  formula 
"connected  with  his  trade,  industry,  activity  or 
equipment". 

2.  Furthermore,  the  phrase  "whether  it  owns  the  goods 

or  not"  should  in  the  opinion  of  the  ICC,  be  placed 
immediately  after  the  words  "of  goods",  to  make 
it  more  clearly  understood  that  it  refers  to  all  cases 
mentioned  in  the  list. 

3.  Finally,  in  the  English  text  it  has  been  proposed  that 

the  word  "power"  be  added  after  the  Avord  "motive" 
in  the  footnote  to  the  E.C.E.'s  definition. 

The  I.C.C.  may  bt  induced  to  revise  its  position  in  the 
event  of  modification  of  the  E.C.E.'s  position. 

(Translation) 


E 

RED    TAPE    IN    TILWEL 

See  Brochure  No.  172      Red  Tape  in  Travel  ". 
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15.  Air  Transport 


COORDINATION     OF     INTRA-EUROPEAN     AIR 

TR.\NSPORT 

See  Resolution  13  B. 

B 

REVISION     OF     THE     WARSAW     CONVENTION 


IN  view  of  the  world-wide  ratification  of  the  existing 
Convention,  and  the  fact  that  many  signatory  States 
have  incorporated  the  Convention  rules  into  their  own 
national  laws,  the  International  Chamber  of  Commerce 
believes  that  it  would  be  unwise  at  the  present  time  to 
attempt  to  revise  the  Convention  and  that  in  any  case  the 
basic  principles  should  remain  untouched. 

If,  however,  there  is  general  agreement  among  the  signa- 
tory States  on  the  need  for  certain  amendments,  such 
amendments  should  be  incorporated  into  a  Protocol  to 
the  existing  Convention  and  this  Protocol  should  not 
become  effective  until  ratified  by  at  least  three  quarters 
of  the  signatory  States  to  the  existing  Convention. 

Any  amendments  of  this  kind  should,  however,  be  confin- 
ed to  a  few  essential  points.  In  the  opinion  of  the  I.C.C.> 
these  points  appear  to  be  three  : 

—  Scope 

The  I. C.C.  believes  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  widen 
the  scope  of  the  Warsaw  Convention  along  the  lines  of 
the  Draft  Revision  drawn  up  by  the  "Warsaw"  Sub- 
Committee  of  the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organ- 
ization (I.C.A.O.). 

Surface  transport  connecting  with  air  transport  should 
not  in  the  view  of  the  I. C.C.  be  included  in  the  scope  of 
the  Convention. 
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—  Passetiger  ticket 

Details  of  the  particulars  to  be  included  in  the  pas- 
senger ticket  should  not  be  laid  down  in  the  Conven- 
tion. Some  form  of  ticket  is  necessary,  but  its  descrip- 
tion in  the  Convention  should  be  kept  as  simple  as 
possible. 

—  Air  Waybills 

All  details  concerning  such  documentation  should 
be  omitted  from  the  Convention  and  the  precise  form 
of  the  documents  should  be  left  to  air  carriers  and  users 
to  evolve  in  the  light  of  commercial  experience. 

As  regards  the  limits  of  liability,  those  laid  down  in  the 
Warsaw  Convention  have  on  the  whole  worked  satisfac- 
torily and  have  the  merit  of  being  accepted  by  all  signa- 
tories of  the  Convention.  It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to 
extend  these  limits,  and  any  additional  cover  required  by 
a  passenger  or  consignor  of  cargo  can  be  provided  through 
the  normal  insurance  channels  as  is  the  usual  practice. 

(Original) 


C 

PASSENGER  SERVICE  CHARGES 


THE  International  Chamber  of  Commerce  views  with 
concern  a  growing  tendency  of  Governments  and  other 
authorities  to  introduce  service  charges  payable  by 
passengers  travelling  by  air  and  sea  transport. 

It  is  of  the  opinion  that  additional  charges  of  this  kind 
complicate  administration  and  add  yet  another  barrier 
to   freedom  of  travel. 

While  recognizing  that  air  and  maritime  ports  should 
pay  their  way,  the  I.C.C.  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  intro- 
duction of  separate  service  charges  is  to  be  deprecated 
and  should  be  abandoned  and  that  the  cost  should  be 
met  in  the  inclusive  passenger  ticket  or  by  other  methods. 

(Original) 
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16.  Sea  Transport 

A 

FLAG  DISCRIMINATION  (*) 

THE  International  Chamber  of  Commerce  records  its 
constant  concern  that  despite  the  universal  condemn- 
ation of  flag  discrimination  over  a  great  number  of 
years  by  the  international  organizations  representing 
v^'orld  trade  and  shipping,  and  by  the  League  of  Nations, 
the  United  Nations  and  the  Organization  for  European 
Economic  Cooperation  (O.E.E.C.),  it  is  today  more 
widespread  and  damaging  than  ever  before. 

It  urges  all  countries  to  re-affirm  by  positive  action 
their  belief  in  the  principle  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas 
and  their  determination  to  secure  the  removal  of  all  acts 
of  flag  discrimination  of  whatever  kind   (**). 

(Original) 


B 

TURN-ROUND  OF  SHIPPING 

THE  International  Chamber  of  Commerce  takes  note  of 
the  statement  of  the  International  Chamber  of  Ship- 
ping dated  i6th  January  1952,  reproduced  below,  with 
which  it  is  in  full  agreement. 

It  welcomes  the  action  recently  announced  by  Govern- 
ments and  port  users  in  certain  countries  in  their  further 
endeavours  to  secure  a  speeding-up  in  ships'  turn-round, 
and  urges  still  closer  co-operation,  between  shipowners 


(*)  The  Indian  Delegation  voted  against  this  resolution. 
(**)  The  resolution  does  not  apply  to  "  gift  cargoes 
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and  users  of  transport  to  assist  in  the  application  of  appro- 
priate remedies  to  ensure  a  steady  and  smooth  flow  of 
traffic  to,  from  and  through  the  ports. 

The  I.C.C.  will  continue  its  study  of  the  problem  in 
co-operation  with  the  International  Chamber  of  Sliipping. 

STATEMENT 

adopted  by   the  International   Chamber   of  Shipping 
at  its  General  Meeting  of  ibth  January  1952 

I.  This  problem  is  one  of  the  main  preoccupations 
of  shipowners  in  all  maritime  countries.  Slow 
turn-round  is  not  common  to  all  countries 
or  to  all  ports;  indeed  in  some,  turn-round  is  now 
as  good  or  even  better  than  in  the  past.  But 
where  delays  in  port  exist,  the  contributory  fac- 
tors remain,  in  general,  largely  unresolved  and  the 
need  for  continued  study  of  the  problem  and 
further  action  cannot  be  over-emphasized. 

II.  In  an  appreciation  of  the  root  causes  underlying 
slow  turn-round,  shipowners  confirm  that  the 
main  factors  common  to  most  ports  concerned 
are  those  mentioned  specifically  in  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Council  of  the  Organisation  for 
European  Economic  Co-operation  at  its  meeting 
on  the  loth  August  1951,  namely: 

{i)  inadequacy  of  port  and  clearance  facilities  in 
relation  to  the  volume  of  cargoes  handled,  and. 

{ii)  local  labour  conditions. 

In  considering  the  first  of  these  two  main  factors 
it  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  a  tendency 
for  ships  to  concentrate  on  fewer  main  ports. 
This  tendency  is  to  some  extent  a  normal  deve- 
lopment due  to  an  increase  in  the  average  size 
of  ships  and  other  economic  considerations.  It 
is,  however,  aggravated  by  the  centralizing  influence 
of  bulk  trading. 
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III.  While  the  nature  and  degree  of  these  root  causes 

of  slow  turn-round  differ  in  particular  countries 
and  in  the  individual  ports  affected,  the  following 
are  among  the  principal  reasons  under  these  two 
main  headings  for  the  serious  position  which 
exists  today: 

A.  Insufficient  berthage,  warehouse  and  transit  shed 

accommodation  at  certain  large  ports,  with 
resultant  congestion.  In  some  countries  this 
insufficient  accommodation  is  due  to  unrepaired 
war  damage.  In  other  cases  facilities  would 
have  been  much  more  inadequate  but  for  the 
help  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration ; 

B.  Failure  in  some  ports  to  clear  goods  from  transit 

sheds  quickly  enough; 

C.  Inadequate  internal  transport  facilities  to  and  from 

a  number  of  ports,  aggravated  by  shortage  of 
railway  locomotives,  wagons  and  lighters; 

D.  The  need  for  more  mechanization  and  modern  port 

appliances; 

E.  Labour  problems,  including: 

—  shortage  of  labour  at  peak  periods; 

—  restrictive  practices; 

—  failure  to  make  maximum  use  of  existing  mecha- 

nical appliances; 

—  disadvantages  of  pooling,  i.e.  dilution  of  specia- 

lized gangs,  loss  of  personal  interest  in  the 
job; 

—  opposition   to  overtime  or  to  shift-working  or 

to  incentive  payments; 

—  indifferent  discipline  due  to  various   causes. 

IV.  As  most  ports  are  in  international  use  it  will  continue 

to  be  of  first  importance  that  the  views  and  prac- 
tical suggestions  of  all  users  should  be  made  known, 
but  in  the  main  and  more  especially  to  the  extent 
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that  the  causes  of  slow  turn-round  have  a  mat- 
erial or  physical  origin,  their  solution  depends  on 
national  or  local  action. 

V.  But  in  relation  to  those  aspects  of  the  problem  which 
involve  the  human  factor,  every  opportunity  must 
be  taken,  whether  locally,  nationally  or  interna- 
tionally to  secure  a  fuller  realisation  by  all  those 
who  repair,  load  or  discharge  ships  that,  not 
only  as  workers  in  the  repair  yards  and  in  the 
ports  but  also  as  members  of  the  community  at 
large,  they  have  much  to  gain  and  nothing  to 
lose  by  an  improvement  in  output. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  very  necessary  that  those 
concerned  should  redouble  their  local  and 
national  efforts  to  ensure  that  the  conditions  of 
employment  and  the  systems  of  administration 
are  the  most  conducive  to  the  greatest  effort. 

VI.  The  International  Chamber  of  Shipping  is,  therefore, 
of  the  opinion  that  very  largely  the  solution  of 
the  problems  inherent  in  the  slow  turn-round  of 
ships  in  port  is  to  be  found  through  local  and 
national  action.  It  will,  however,  continue  its 
close  study  of  the  matter  in  co-operation  with 
the  International   Chamber  of  Commerce. 

(Original) 


c 

PASSENGER    SERVICE    CHARGES 
See  Resolution  15,  C. 
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17.  Road  Transport 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  ROAD  NETWORKS 

GOOD  roads  are  not  simply  a  means  of  developing  the 
motor  industry,   or  of  enabling  manufacturers  and 
traders  to  have  their  goods  conveyed  more  easily, 
whether  in  their  own  vehicles  or  in  the  vehicles  of  com- 
mercial carriers,  but  they  are  also  essential  to  the  efficiency 
of  all  the  other  means  of  transport. 

For  instance  : 

1.  Slow  turn-round  of  shipping  in  ports,  with  its  effects 

on  the  whole  of  economic  life  down  to  the  consu- 
mer, to  which  the  ICC  draws  attention  elsewhere, 
would  be  appreciably  speeded  up  by  better  means 
of  access  enabling  a  regular  flow  of  traffic  to  be 
maintained  to  and  from  the  ports. 

2.  The  slowness  of  transport  between  airports  and  town 

centres,  which  threatens  to  deprive  air  transport  of 
its  main  advantage  of  speed,  is  also  largely  due  to 
inadequate  road  access  to  airports. 

3.  Rail  or  waterway  transport  often  starts  and  finishes 

with  a  road  service,  on  which  it  depends. 

Economic  life  as  a  whole  may  indeed  be  said  to  depend 
upon  good  roads. 

Consequently,  the  International  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce welcomes  the  measures  recently  taken  in  some 
countries  to  build  up  funds  for  the  improvement  of  high- 
way networks,  and  recommends  the  continuation  and 
expansion  of  such  measures,  as  well  as  that  a  larger 
share  of  the  revenue  derived  from  the  roads  should  be 
devoted  to  them. 

The  I.C.C.  urges  all  governments,  however,  in  their 
road  development  plans: 
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—  To  take  into  account,  not  only  the  need  to  improve 

the  arterial  roads  linking  the  main  centres,  but  also 
the  necessity  of  adequate  means  of  access  to  the 
terminal  points  of  other  forms  of  transport. 

—  Not  to  confine  their  efforts  to  improving  the  national 

network,  but  also  to  keep  in  mind  the  possibilities 
of  linking  their  national  roads  into  a  network  of 
main    international    traffic    arteries. 

Finally,  the  I.C.C.  recommends  governments  to  go 
fully  into  the  possibility  of  extending  the  system  of  joint 
customs  offices,   already  adopted   at  certain   frontiers. 

(Translation) 
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18.  Railway  Transport 

RATIFICATION  OF  THE  BERNE 
CONVENTIONS 


'HE  International    Chamber   of  Commerce   places  on 
record  its  appreciation  of  the  sympathetic  hearing 
which  its  representatives  received  from  the  Prepara- 
tory Commissions  and  the  Diplomatic  Conference  called 
to  revise  the  international  conventions  on  railway  trans- 
port (CIM  and  CIV). 

It  is  glad  to  note  that  the  conventions  signed  in  Berne 
in  October  1952  by  the  Diplomatic  Conference  have 
clearly  taken  the  interests  of  users  into  account. 

On  behalf  of  users  as  well  as  of  carriers,  the  I.C.C. 
therefore  calls  upon  governments  to  ratify  the  conven- 
tions signed  in  Berne  with  the  least  possible  delay. 

In  view  of  the  desirability  of  a  world-wide  standardiza- 
tion of  railway  regulations,  the  I.C.C.  also  recommends 
non-signatory  countries  to  bring  their  regulations  as  clos- 
ely as  possible  into  line  with  the  provisions  of  the  con- 
ventions, which  are  based  on  many  years  of  experience  in 
Europe,  whenever  they  amend  their  existing  regulations 
or  establish  new  ones. 

(Translation) 
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VI 


LAW    AND    COMMERCIAL    PRACTICE 


\ 


19.     International     Protection 
of  Industrial   Property   Rights 


REVISION    OF    THE    UNION    CONVENTION    OF 

PARIS 

I 
Convening  of  Revision  Conference 

THE  International  Chamber  of  Commerce  expresses  the 
hope  that  the  preparatoi^y  work  for  the  revision  of 
the  Convention  of  the  Union  for  the  Protection  of 
Industrial  Property  will  be  completed  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible so  as  to  enable  the  next  Conference  for  the  revision 
of  the  Convention  to  be  convoked. 

(Original) 


II 

Period  of  Priority  (Art.  4) 

THE  International   Chamber   of  Commerce   is   of  the 
opinion  that  there  is  no  justification  for  extending 
beyond  six  months,  the  period  of  priority  laid  down 
in  Art.  4  of  the  Union  Convention  for  Industrial  Designs 
and  Models. 

Since  designs  and  models  are  generally  only  short- 
lived, it  is  not  right  that  a  manufacturer  should  have  to 
wait  more  than  six  months  before  knowing  whether  or  not 
a  foreign  priority  will  prevent  him  from  manufacturing. 

In  any  case,  there  seems  to  be  no  advantage  in  having  a 
uniform  period  of  priority  (for  patents,  trade  marks  and 
models),  since  the  circumstances  of  each  case  are  different. 

(Translation) 
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Ill 

Industrial  Designs  and  Models 

(New  Art.  5  qiiatcr)  * 

In  order  to  provide  better  international  proteetion  of 
industrial  designs  and  models,  the  International  Chamber 
of  Commerce  recommends  to  the  Governments  concerned 
the  insertion  of  a  new  provision  in  the  Union  Convention, 
to  be  numbered  as  Article  5  qiiater  and  worded  as  follows  : 

Article  5  quater 

1.  Protection   shall   be   accorded   to   all   new   industrial 

designs  and  models  which  serve  for  the  decoration, 
ornamentation  or  configuration  of  any  industrial 
product  whatsoever  with  the  exception  of  those 
which  are  dictated  solely  by  the  technical  function 
of  the  article. 

2.  The  novelty  of  the  designs  and  models  shall  be  deter- 

mined according  to  the  facts  prevailing  in  the 
countr\-  where  protection  is  sought. 

3.  The  period  of  protection  shall  be  at  least  five  years. 

National  laws  may  provide  for  renewal  of  protec- 
tion, or  ensure  a  longer  term  of  protection. 

(Translation) 

IV 
Trade  Marks 

THE  International  Chamber  of  Commerce  submits  to 
the  Governments  concerned  and  to  the  Berne  Inter- 
national|Bureau  the  following  proposals  concerning 
the  international  treatment  of  trade  marks. 

Reasons  for  refusal  of  trade  marks  (Art.  6) 

Replace  paragraphs  A  and  B  of  Article  6,  which  deal  with 
such  marks  as  may  be  refused  or  cancelled,  by  the  following 
text: 


The  French  and  Yugoslav  Delegations  abstained  from  voting. 
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Persons  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  Convention 
shall  enjoy  the  right  to  deposit  or  register  their 
trade  marks  in  the  other  countries  of  the  Union 
without  being  required  to  prove  that  they  have 
a  corresponding  deposit  or  registration  in  any 
country  of  the  Union,  provided  however  that  they 
comply  with  the  other  conditions  and  formalities 
prescribed  by  the  law  of  such  countries. 

Persons  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  Convention 
who  have  registered  a  trade  mark  in  their  country 
of  origin  shall  have  the  right  to  obtain  registration 
and  protection  for  the  same  trade  mark  in  the 
other  countries  of  the  Union. 

However,  a  country  of  the  Union  may  refuse 
registration  for  a  trade  mark  registered  in  the 
countr}'  of  origin  in  the  following  cases: 

1.  When   such  trade   mark   conflicts   with   prior 

rights  legally  acquired  by  third  parties  in 
such  country; 

2.  When  such  trade  mark  is  contrary  to  the  public 

order  or  when  its  registration  is  contrary  to 
the  requirements  of  fair  competition; 

3.  When  such  trade  mark  is  non-distinctive  in 

fact;  a  mark  shall  be  deemed  to  be  such  if: 

a)  it  is  deemed  descriptive,  i.e.  it  is  composed 
exclusively  of  signs  or  indications  which  may 
serve  to  designate  in  trade  the  kind,  quality, 
quantity^  destination,  value,  place  of  origin 
of  the  products  upon  which  the  mark  is 
applied; 

b)  it  is  deemed  generic,  i.e.  it  has  become  cus- 
tomary in  the  current  language  or  in  the  bona 
fide  and  recognised  custom  of  the  trade  of 
the  country  in  question; 

c)  it  is  deemed  otherwise  devoid  of  distinctive 
character  in  fact. 

In  determining  whether  a  trade  mark  is 
included  in  any  of  the  categories  a),  b)  or  c), 
consideration  must  be  given  in  each  country 
of  the  Union  to  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
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case,  such  as  the  fact  that  the  mark  in  ques- 
tion has  been  accepted  for  registration  in  a 
countrs'  of  origin  or  other  countries  of  the 
Union  where  the  registering  authority  under 
the  huv  inquires  into  the  registrahihty  of  a 
trade  mark  prior  to  accepting  it  to  registra- 
tion or  that  the  mark  has  been  held  to  be 
distinctive  by  a  final  decision  of  a  court  in  a 
Union  country;  the  length  and  extent  of 
the  use  of  the  trade  mark  in  the  countries  of 
the  Union;  the  recognition  by  the  interested 
circles  of  the  trade  mark  as  indicating  the 
origin  with  claimant;  and  any  other  factual 
circumstances. 

Well-known  trade  marks  (Art.6  6«) 
Replace  Article  6  his  by  the  following  text  (*) : 

I .  The  countries  of  the  Union  undertake  to  refuse 
or  to  cancel  the  registration  and  also  to  pro- 
hibit the  use,  either  administratively  if  their 
legislation  so  permits  or  at  the  request  of  an 
interested  party,  of  any  trade  mark  which 
constitutes  a  reproduction,  imitation  or  trans- 
lation capable  of  creating  confusion  with  a 
mark  considered  by  the  competent  autho- 
rity of  the  country  of  registration  or  of  use 
to  be  a  well-known  trade  mark  belonging  to 
another  individual  or  corporate  body  entitled 
to  the  benefits  of  the  present  Convention 
and  utilized  for  identical  or  similar  goods. 
These  provisions  shall  also  apply  when  the 
essential  part  of  the  mark  constitutes  a  repro- 
duction of  any  such  well-know^n  mark  or 
an  imitation  capable  of  creating  confusion 
therewith  and  w^hen  the  first-mentioned 
mark  is  registered  or  used  for  products  not 
identical  or  similar,  if  it  nevertheless  results 
in  confusion,  unjustified  enrichment  of  the 
registrant  or  the  user,  or  a  real  weakening 
of  the  distinctive  character  or  again  of  the 
power  of  attraction  of  the  well-known  mark. 


(*)  The  Portuguese  Delegation  voted  against;  the  Yugoslav  Delegation  abs- 
tained from  voting. 
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2.  A  period  of  at  least  five  years  shall  be  allowed 

for  claiming  the  removal  of  the  marks  to 
which  Paragraph  i  relates  and  the  prohibi- 
tion of  their  use.  This  period  shall  run 
from  the  date  of  registration  of  the  mark  oi 
the  commencement  of  its  use. 

3.  There  shall  be  no  limit  to  the  period  within 

which  application  may  be  made  for  the 
cancellation  or  prohibition  of  marks  regis- 
tered or  used  in  bad  faith. 

4.  Those  marks  which,  on  account  of  intensive 

use  or  large-scale  advertising,  have  become 
well-known  in  the  circles  concerned  of  the 
country  in  question  shall  in  all  cases  be  con- 
sidered as  well-known  marks  within  the 
meaning  of  this  article. 

(Translation) 


B 

INTERNATIONAL  DEPOSIT  OF  TRADE-MARKS 


W 


'HILE  retaining  on  its  program  of  work  the  study  of 
the  drafts  relating  to  the  international  deposit 
of  trade  marks,  the  International  Chamber  of 
Commerce  notes  with  satisfaction  that  the  International 
Bureau  at  Berne  has  already  taken  the  preliminary  steps 
for  the  establishment  of  an  International  Trade-Marks 
Research   Centre   and  welcomes  this  measure. 

(Translation) 


c 

FORMALITIES  REQUIRED  FOR  PATENT 
APPLICATIONS 

THE  International   Chamber  of  Commerce  notes  that 
the  Committee  of  Experts  on  Patents  of  the  Council 
of  Europe  has  undertaken  a  study  of  the  unification 
of  the  formalities  required  for  patent  applications  on  the 
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basis  of  the  draft  drawn  up  by  the  1926  Technical  Meeting 
of  the  International  Union  for  the  Protection  of  Industrial 
Property. 

Since  the  1934  London  Conference  for  the  Revision 
of  the  Union  Convention  for  the  Protection  of  Industrial 
Property  has  recommended  that  the  formalities  required 
for  patent  applications  be  laid  down  in  a  uniform  manner, 
the  I.C.C.  considers  that  it  would  be  useful  to  solve  this 
question  at  the  level  of  the  General  Union  for  the  Protec- 
tion of  Industrial  Property. 

The  I.C.C.  therefore  recommends  that  the  Interna- 
tional Bureau  of  Berne  take  the  necessary  steps  to  have  a 
Technical  Meeting  convened  as  soon  as  possible  in  order 
to  draw  up  an  arrangement  in  this  field,  and  that  the 
conclusions  of  the  Technical  Meeting  be  confirmed  by  a 
Diplomatic  Conference. 

(Translation) 


D 

EFFECTIVE  PROTECTION  OF  PATENTS 

THE  International  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  convinced 
that  the  international  protection  of  patent  rights  of 
inventors  is  of  great  importance  for  the  healthy  deve- 
lopment of  international  trade.     It  is  vital  that  patents 
should  effectively  safeguard  the  rights  of  the  patentees. 

In  many  countries  there  are  defects  both  in  the  law 
and  in  the  legal  procedure,  which  result  in  giving  insuffi- 
cient protection  to  the  patentees  and,  for  instance,  in  the 
refusal  or  revocation  of  patents  for  other  reasons  than  lack 
of  novelty,  invention  or  technical  merit. 

The  I.C.C.  considers  it  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  competent  authorities  take  immediate  steps  to 
remedy   these    defects. 

(Translation) 
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HORTICULTURAL  AND  AGRICULTURAL 
CREATIONS 


THE  International  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  aware  that 
adequate  protection  for  horticultural,  agricultural, 
floral  and  sylvicultural  creations  is  lacking  in  most 
countries  of  the  world.  The  I.C.C.  considers  it  of  great 
importance  that  such  protection  should  be  given  and  is 
of  the  opinion  that  adequate  protection  of  such  creations 
could  be  given  by  adapting,  where  necessary,  existing 
patent  legislation.  In  other  cases,  the  necessary  protec- 
tion would  have  to  be  given  by  special  legislation.  The 
I.C.C.  will  continue  its  studies  in  both  these  fields. 


II 

The  International  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  of  the 
opinion  that: 

a)  It  is  desirable  to  facilitate  trade  in  the  fields  of  agri- 
culture, horticulture,  flowers  and  forestry,  and  to  promote 
fair  dealing  in  those  fields; 

b)  There  is  need  for  appropriate  measures  to  be  taken  in 
each  country,  after  consulting  official  and  private  orga- 
nizations, with  a  view  to  forming  a  precise  and  detailed 
catalogue  indicating,  with  their  proper  characteristics, 
the  designations  of  the  different  varieties,  whether  old 
or  new,  that  are  dealt  with  commercially; 

c)  The  use  of  such  a  catalogue  should  become  obligatory. 

(Translation) 
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20.  Incoterins  1953 


THE  Vienna  Congress  welcomes  the  publication  by  the 
I.C.C.  of  the  revised  edition  of  Incoterms  under  the 
title  of  "INCOTERMS  1953"  (Brochure    166). 

It  is  confident  that  the  adoption  of  these  uniform  rules 
of  interpretation  by  business  men  in  their  sales  contracts 
would  make  a  substantial  contribution  to  the  smoother 
working  of  international  trade. 

The  Congress  appeals  to  National  Committees  of 
the  I  C.C.  to  do  all  they  can  to  promote  the  widest  pos- 
sible use  of  "INCOTERMS  1953",  especially  by  urging 
business  firms  in  their  countries  to  make  express  refer- 
ence to  these  rules  in  their  foreign  trade  contracts. 

(Original) 
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21.   Trade   Terms 


THE  I.C.C.  welcomes  the  new  edition  of  "TRADE 
TERMS"  (I.C.C.  Doc.  No.  i6).  revised  and  brought 
up  to  date  by  its  Committee  on  Trade  Terms. 
Merchants  and  other  interested  parties  are  thereby  pro- 
vided with  rehable  information  on  the  interpretation  in 
various  countries  of  the  terms  commonly  used  in  foreign 
sales  contracts,  and  are  thus  able  to  avoid  misunder- 
standings as  to  the  basis  of  their  dealings. 

(Origiaal) 
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22.   Uniform   Law  on   International    Sales 


T 


HE  International  Chamber  of  Commerce  records  with 
satisfaction  the  favourable  reception  given  by  govern- 
ments at  the  Diplomatic  Conference  of  The  Hague 
in  November  195 1  to  the  Draft  Uniform  Law  on  Inter- 
national Sales  drawn  up  by  the  International  Institute 
for  the  Unification  of  Private  Law. 

The  I.C.C.  welcomes  their  efforts  to  secure  uniform 
national  laws  so  as  to  foster  international  trade. 

The  I.C.C.  will  be  glad  to  lend  its  collaboration  to  the 
Special  Committee  appointed  by  the  Diplomatic  Confer- 
ence of  The  Hague  and  to  offer  it  the  benefit  of  its  ex- 
perience of  international  commercial  practice. 

The  I.C.C.  is  convinced  that  the  Draft  Uniform  Law 
in  conformity  with  the  principle  laid  down  in  its  Article  12 
will  usefully  supplement  the  standardization  already 
brought  about  by  trade  associations  in  their  general  sales 
conditions  and  by  the  I.C.C.  in  Incoterms. 

(Translation) 
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23.  Standardization  of  Contract  Clauses 
Relating  to  Engineering  Equipment 


THE  International  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  been  fol- 
lowing with  keen  interest  the  work  undertaken  under 
the  aegis  of  the  Economic  Commission  for  Europe 
of  the  United  Nations  with  a  view  to  obtaining  the  inter- 
national standardization   of  certain  clauses  of  contracts 
relating  to   engineering  equipment. 

The  I.C.C.  notes  with  interest  the  text  prepared  by 
the  Ad  Hoc  Working  Party  on  this  question  and  appre- 
ciates, in  particular,  the  fact  that  the  clauses  of  this  text 
have  been  largely  based  on  current  practice,  that  they 
are  likely  to  ensure  a  proper  balance  between  the  rights 
and  interests  of  the  parties  involved,  and  that  express 
reference  is  made  in  them  to  Incoterms  as  well  as  to 
I.C.C.  arbitration. 

The  I.C.C.  hopes  that  this  work  will  be  fully  successful. 

(Translation) 
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24.  Signature  lor  Collection 
of  Commercial  Paper 


I.  "QANKS  receive  large  quantities  of  commercial  paper 
XJ  for  collection,  the  signature  of  which  means  consi- 
derable and  costly  work  on  their  part,  since  these 
signatures  must,  as  a  rule,  be  those  of  two  persons  duly 
authorized  to  sign.  Generally,  to  be  valid  under  commer- 
cial law,  the  endorsement  of  commercial  paper  must  be 
signed  by  hand. 

2.  Desiring  to  increase  productivity  by  reducing  costs 
and  rationalizing  their  services,  banks  have  for  some  time 
now  endeavoured  to  have  handwritten  signatures  replaced 
by  a  practice  requiring  less  work. 

3.  With  a  view  to  facilitating  commercial  relations, 
the  International  Chamber  of  Commerce  took  up  this 
problem  before  the  last  war,  and  called  upon  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  Technique  and  Practice  to  study  the 
whole  question.  A  proposal  was  made  for  the  conclusion 
of  an  agreement  under  the  terms  of  which  adherents 
would  accept  endorsement  by  facsimile  or  rubber  stamp 
as  valid,  in  spite  of  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  exchange 
prescribing  manuscript  signing;  this  proposal  did  not 
meet  with  the  approval  of  the  business  circles  concerned, 
who  were  unwilling  to  go  counter  to  the  existing  law. 

4.  As  the  transmission  of  commercial  paper  for  col- 
lection cannot  be  undertaken  by  means  of  endorsement 
without  signature  by  hand,  inter-bank  agreements  have 
been  reached  in  some  countries  for  commercial  paper 
to  be  transmitted  to  the  collecting  bank  not  by  way  of 
endorsement  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  exchange  but 
merely  by  way  of  a  mandate  signed  with  the  mandator's 
facsimile  or  rubber  stamp.  Indeed,  in  the  case  of  a  man- 
date, power  of  attorney  may  generally  be  given  without 
a  written  signature  being  required.  If,  however,  diffi- 
culties arise  during  collection,  the  collecting  bank  acting 
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as  mandatory  cannot  claim  bill  rights  against  the  drawee 
or  endorsers.  It  has  to  have  the  bill  noted  on  the  basis 
of  its  mandate,  because  only  endorsers  can  claim  bill 
rights  on  their  own  behalf. 

5.  Having  considered  the  work  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  Technique  and  Practice,  the  I.CC.  feels  that 
the  collection  of  commercial  paper  could  be  simplified 
by  inter-bank  agreements  providing  for  the  replacement 
of  manuscript  endorsement  to  order  of  the  collecting 
bank,  by  a  mandate  bearing  a  facsimile  or  rubber  stamp. 
It  therefore  recommends  national  banking  organizations 
to  examine  the  possibility  of  concluding  such  agreements 
in  their  own  countries  to  start  with,  and  subsequently  on 
the  international  level,  in  the  light  of  the  experience 
acquired. 

(Traoslation) 
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25.  Enforcement  of  Interuatioual  Arbitral 
Awards 


THE  International  Chamber  of  Commerce  once  again 
urges  Governments  to  draw  up  a  new  convention 
providing  for  the  enforcement  of  international  arbi- 
tral awards  in  commercial  matters.  The  International 
Chamber  of  Commerce  draws  their  attention  to  the  Report 
and  Preliminary  Draft  Convention  on  this  subject,  drawn 
up  by  its  Committee  on  International  Commercial  Arb- 
itration (Brochure  174), 

(Translation) 
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26.    Disputes  between  Governments 
and   Individuals 

To  an  increasing  extent,  governments,  governmental 
agencies  and  government-controlled  corporations  have 
commercial  dealings  with  foreign  firms  or  individuals. 

The  International  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  convinced 
of  the  advantage  of  having  recourse  to  arbitration  for  the 
settlement  of  the  disputes  that  may  arise  out  of  these 
commercial  dealings  and  notes  with  satisfaction  that  its 
Court  of  Arbitration,  originally  founded  to  settle  inter- 
national commercial  disputes  between  private  individuals, 
has  on  several  occasions  been  called  upon  to  deal  with 
international  commercial  disputes  between  States  and 
individuals.  The  International  Chamber  of  Commerce 
recommends  governments,  governmental  agencies  and 
government-controlled  corporations  to  insert  in  their 
contracts  with  private  individuals  and  firms  of  another 
country  an  arbitration  clause  providing  for  the  settlement 
of  possible  disputes  by  recourse  to  existing  organizations 
of  international  commercial  arbitration. 

However,  in  order  to  meet  cases  in  which  governments 
were  not  prepared  to  include  in  their  contracts  with 
private  firms  and  individuals  an  arbitration  clause  under 
which  they  would  be  subject  to  private  arbitral  jurisdiction, 
the  International  Chamber  of  Commerce  recommends  that 
without  prejudice  to  any  other  solutions  proposed  or 
which  might  be  proposed  to  this  effect  by  other  qualified 
arbitration  centres  or  committees,  in  particular  by  the 
Committee  for  Arbitration  between  States  and  individuals 
set  up  by  the  International  Institute  for  the  Unification  of 
Private  Law,  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  of  The 
Hague  might  usefully  study  the  possibility  of  adapting  its 
organization  to  the  settlement  of  disputes  between  States 
and  individuals. 

(Translation) 
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27.  Applicability  of  the  Geneva  Convention 
on  Enforcement  of  Foreign  Awards 


IN  the  interest  of  international  commercial  arbitration, 
the  International  Chamber  of  Commerce  urges  the 
Governments  of  the  Signatory  States  of  the  Geneva 
Convention  on  Enforcement  of  Foreign  Awards  (1927) 
to  dispel,  at  an  early  date,  any  doubts  that  may  persist 
as  to  whether  this  Convention  still  applies  to  certain 
countries, 

(Original) 
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APPENDIX 

COMPETITION 

AND 

BUSINESS     AGREEMENTS 


Although  the  question  of  business 
agreeme?its  '  and  competition  was  not 
considered  at  the  Vienna  Congress 
itself,  its  importance  to  business 
warrants  the  reproduction  here  of 
two  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  and  the  Council  of 
the  ICC. 
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Competition 
and  Business   Agreements 

RESOLVTION 

adopted  hv  the   ^oth   Session  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of   the    ICC    * 

Paris,  22nd  October  1952 

AFTER  a  thorough  study  of  the  problem  of  interna- 
tional business  agreements  affecting  competition, 
the  International  Chamber  of  Commerce  submits 
its  conclusions  to  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Restrictive 
Business  Practices  of  the  United  Nations  and  to  govern- 
ments in  general. 

The  I. C.C.  does  not  question  the  superiority  of  the  sys- 
tem known  as  the  "market"  system  or  the  system  of 
■free  competition"  over  a  planned  economy.  Not 
only  is  efficiency  greater  under  the  market  system,  but 
individual  freedom  is  also  better  secured  :  freedom  of 
choice  for  the  consumer,  freedom  of  movement  and 
employment  of  manpower,  free  circulation  of  goods  and 
capital. 

Nor  does  it  question  the  superiority  of  perfect  compe- 
tition over  monopoly,  as  demonstrated  by  economic 
theory.  Perfect  competition  ensures  the  most  efficient 
use  of  the  factors  of  production. 

That  is  not,  however,  the  point  at  issue,  which  is  the 
problem  of  business  agreements.  Such  agreements  may 
be  defined  as  arrangements  under  which  competing 
private  firms  decide  to  act  jointly  in  certain  matters  of 
industrial    and    commercial    policy.     They    rarely    have 


(*)  The  American  Delegation  abstained  from  voting  on  the  resolution  on  the 
ground  that  it  deals  essentially  with  a  European  problem. 
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the  same  effect  as  a  monopoly.  Xormallv,  thev  stand 
somewhere  in  between  perfect  competition  and  mono- 
poly. They  take  many  forms  and  their  effects  on  compe- 
tion  are  extremely  varied.  They  constitute  moreover 
only  one  of  the  many  elements  which  limit  the  free  play 
of  competition. 

The  theoretical  arguments  for  and  against  agreements 
have  little  bearing  on  the  practical  problem.  They  are 
more  or  less  valid  according  to  the  wav  in  which  each 
entente  is  established  and  managed  and  the  economic 
sector  in  which  it  operates.  Equitv  requires  that  the 
discussion  should  not  become  a  debate  about  intentions, 
and  should  be  removed  from  the  field  of  theorv. 

Even  a  study  of  the  facts  leads  only  to  doubtful  and 
contradictorv  conclusions. 

Doubtful,  because  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  know  the 
real  structure  of  a  market,  to  measure  the  real  part 
played  by  competition,  an  agreement,  or  the  two  combin- 
ed, to  attribute  to  one  or  the  other  the  phenomena 
observed  and  to  eliminate  the  influence  of  a  number  of 
outside  factors  which  affect  the  conditions  of  normal 
competition. 

Contradictory,  because  according  to  the  case  studied, 
the  agreement  will  be  found  to  have  been  useful,  harmful 
or  merely  neutral. 

It  would  be  presumptuous  to  praise  or  condemn  on 
such  flimsy  grounds.  Since  the  facts  seem  to  show  that 
agreements  may  either  be  of  service  or  give  rise  to  abuses, 
common  sense  requires  that  each  case  should  be  treated 
individually  and  assessed  by  standards  which  will  vary 
from  one  countr}'  to  another  according  to  circumstances, 
traditions  and  economic  structure,  as  well  as  from  one 
product  to  another. 

In  practice,  this  is  the  spirit  in  which  the  authorities 
have  approached  the  problem  so  far.  Legislation  has 
prohibited  agreements  in  countries  where  economic 
conditions  are  such  that  they  could  serve  no  useful  pur- 
pose. On  the  other  hand,  their  validity  has  been  recogniz- 
ed in  countries  where  agreements  can,  if  necessar\%  play 
a  constructive  part  and  legislation  has  generally  provided 
for  the  prevention  or  suppression  of  abuses.  In  a  few 
countries  such  laws  are  still  only  in  the  drafting  stage. 
On  the  international  plane,  various  projects  have  aimed  at 
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organizing  the  supervision  of  restrictive  business  practices 
along   similar   lines. 

In  countries  where  the  internal  market  is  large  and 
purchasing  power  at  a  high  level,  where  there  is  abund- 
ant capital,  and  where  the  division  of  labour  and  special- 
ization of  firms  took  place  spontaneously  many  years 
ago  under  the  influence  of  unlimited  competition  at 
home,  it  is  onlv  natural  that,  in  order  to  protect  the  consu- 
mer against  abuses  that  may  grow  up  under  shelter  from 
foreign  competition,  the  law  should  prohibit  agreements, 
except  of  course  in  special  circumstances  which  the  public 
authorities  will  have  to  appreciate. 

In  other  cases,  as  for  instance  countries  with  small 
home  markets,  whose  economic  structure  has  been  shaped 
—  and  distorted  —  by  protectionism,  government  plan- 
ning and  other  rigidities,  the  following  general  principles 
should  be  applied,  pending  the  restoration  of  international 
competition  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term  through  the  eli- 
mination of  economic  and  monetary;  obstacles  : 

a)  Even  if  agreements  are  useful  in  certain  circum- 
stances, they  should  not  be  turned  into  a  system 
of  economic  organization,  as  this  would  be  the 
negation  of  the  market  economy. 

Parliaments   would,    therefore,    be    well    advised    to 
avoid  or  repeal  any  legislation  aimed  : 

—  either  at  systematically  organizing  the  economy 
through  ententes, 

—  or  at  giving  private  ententes  regulatory  powers 
which  would  be  binding  upon  enterprises  which 
had  not  adhered  to  them  contractually. 

b)  National  legislation  should  neither  prohibit  nor 
ignore  agreements. 

Prohibition  cannot  be  justified  on  moral  or  eco- 
nomic grounds,  as  the  whole  subject  is  hotly  dis- 
puted. It  would  be  just  as  big  a  mistake  to  ignore 
ententes,  since  this  would  leave  the  way  open  to 
abuses. 
A  practical  solution  must,  therefore,  be  sought  in  the 
prevention  of  abuses. 

a)  As  far  as  possible,  legislation  should  ensure  this 
prevention  by  arranging  for  the  investigation  of 
abuses  and  their  removal. 
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b)  Owing  to  the  impossibility  of  clearly  defining 
abuses  and  of  foreseeing  their  various  possible 
forms,  enumeration  of  beneficial  and  harmful 
practices  would  create  prejudice  which  would  be 
too  frequently  —  in  individual  cases  —  in  conflict 
with  equity. 

The  bodies  called  upon  to  investigate  alleged  abuses 
should  be  guided  by  two  main  principles  : 

—  The  restriction  in  the  long  run  of  production 
and  trade; 

—  The  acquisition  by  the  members  of  an  entente 
of  advantages  disproportionate  to  the  service 
rendered. 

c)  As  it  is  impossible  for  an  agreement  to  anticipate 

how  its  policy  will  be  assessed  by  the  judicial 
authorities,  no  civil  or  criminal  penalties  should 
be  imposed  before  a  legal  injunction  has  specified 
the  abuse  and  the  reforms  to  be  made  in  the  ope- 
ration of  the  agreement. 

d)  Certain    countries    have    endeavoured    to    prevent 

abuses  by  the  registration  of  agreements.  The 
I.C.C.  believes  that  in  this  connection  each  country 
should  adopt  the  solution  appropriate  to  its  tra- 
ditions and  its  economic  structure.  For  that 
reason  it  cannot  recommend  the  extension  of  this 
method  internationally. 

On  the  international  plane,  similar  principles  might 
be  taken  as  a  basis  for  an  intergovernmental  convention 
for  the  prevention  and  suppression  of  abuses.  However, 
should  it  be  found  useful  to  set  up  an  international  orga- 
nization for  this  purpose,  its  role  would  have  to  be  limited 
in  view  of  the  fact  that,  owing  to  the  considerable  variety 
of  laws  on  this  subject  in  diiTerent  countries,  it  would  not 
be  possible  either  to  establish  a  form  of  international  pro- 
cedure for  judicial  hearings,  or  a  fortiori  to  empower  the 
organization  in  question  to  give  its  decisions  in  accordance 
with  a  non-existent  international  law. 

Therefore,  the  I.C.C.  recommends  that  the  following 
machinery  be  set  up  : 

a)  If  a  government,  following  a  complaint  or  for  any 
other  reason,  is  convinced  that  an  international 
business  agreement  of  enterprises  in  several  coun- 
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tries,  or  even  a  business  agreement  of  enterprises 
in  one  other  country,  has  harmful  effects  as  defined 
in  paragraph  b)  above,  then  that  government  should 
consult  the  governments  of  the  enterprises  complain- 
ed against. 
h)  If  satisfaction  is  not  obtained,  the  complaining 
government  should  report  its  complaint  with  sup- 
porting evidence  to  the  international  organization. 
The  international  organization  should  sift  the  evi- 
dence in  support  of  the  complaint  by  means  of  an 
economic  inquiry  instead  of  a  judicial  inquiry  . 

c)  If  the  international  organization  is  satisfied  that 
there  is  a  prima  facie  case,  it  should  inform  the 
governments  of  the  enterprises  complained  agamst 
and  request  those  governments  to  have  the  com- 
plaints investigated  according  to  national  legisla- 
tion with  a  view  to  obtaining  the  suppression  of  the 
abuses. 

d)  Governments  would  be  obliged  to  notify  the  inter- 
national organization  of  subsequent  action  on  their 
part. 

In  conclusion,  it  should  again  be  stressed  that  the 
circumstances  which  justify  recourse  to  business  agree- 
ments in  certain  countries  are  not  necessarily  of  a  perma- 
nent nature. 

If,  for  instance,  as  there  is  reason  to  hope,  the  countries 
of  continental  Europe  succeed  in  merging  their  national 
markets  to  form  a  single  internal  market,  the  pattern 
of  European  production  will  gradually  change  as  a 
result  and,  after  a  transitional  period,  it  will  be  possible  to 
apply  a  new  legislation  to  business  agreements. 

On  the  other  hand,  throughout  the  transitional  period, 
agreements  should  be  organized  in  such  a  way  as  to  speed 
the  change  from  a  national  to  a  European  economy. 


a 
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Report  of  the  United  Nations 

ad  hoc  Committee 

on  Restrictive  Business  Practices 

RESOLUTION 

adopted  by  the  ygth  Session  of  the  Council  of  the  I.C.C. 
Vienna,  lyth  May  1953 

THE  International  Chamber  of  Commerce,  representing 
as  it  does  business  interests  throughout  the  world 
which  are  vitally  concerned  with  the  effects  of  restric- 
tive business  practices  on  international  trade  and  world 
economy,  believes  that  it  is  of  great  importance  for  the 
report  of  the  United  Nations  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on 
Restrictive  Business  Practices  to  be  subjected  to  extensive 
examination  and  critical  appraisal  by  this  organization 
and  by  other  non  governmental  and  governmental 
agencies  particularly  qualified  to  evaluate  its  recommend- 
ations and  estimate  the  effects  of  their  application  upon 
private  enterprise  and  economic  development. 

Therefore,  the  International  Chamber  of  Commerce 
respectfully  petitions  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  to 
postpone  taking  action  on  this  report  for  a  period  of  not 
less  than  six  months,  allowing  opportunity  for  such 
appraisals  to  be  completed. 
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COMMERCIAI,     ARBITRATION 
ARBITRAGE     COMMERCIAL 


The  insertion  in  foreign  contracts 
of  the  following  clause  is  strongly 
recommended  "All  disputes  arising 
in  connection  with  the  present  contract 
shall  be  finally  settled  under  the  Rules  of 
Conciliation  and  Arbitration  of  the 
International  Chamber  of  Commerce  by 
one  or  more  arbitrators  appointed  in 
accordance  with  the  Rules." 


L'insertion  de  la  clause  suivante 
est  recommandee  dans  les  contrats 
avec  I'etranger  «  Tous  differends 
decoulant  du  present  central  seront 
tranches  definitivement  suivant  le  Regle- 
ment  de  Conciliation  et  d' Arbitrage  de 
la  Chambre  de  Commerce  Internationale 
par  un  oa  plusieurs  arbitres  nommes  cori' 
formement   a   ce   Reglemenl.  » 


NATIONAL  COMMITEES  OF  THE  LC.C, 

D"^  Director,        CM  ^  General  Manager ;        CN  •=  National  Commissioner  ;       SG  "  Secretary  General 

*       *       * 


=  W.    H.    Bathgate,    Room    210,  62,    Margaret    Street,    Sydney    N.SW. 

("Incomerc  Sydney";    Tel    Bx   1003j. 
=   Dr.  Franz  Korinek,  Stubenring  12,  Vienna  1  (Tel.  B.  28.500). 
=   Dr.  Eugene  Frisch,  52,  Rue  Etienne-Marcel.  Paris  II«  (Tel.  Gut.  82- lU). 
-=    Fred  Van  DER  Linden,  34,  Rue  de  .Stassart,  Brussels  (Tel.  11.9f*.73V 
=   Max    E.    JoTTRAND,    33,    Rue    Ducale,    Brussels    ("Belginaco    Brusscl.s"; 

Tel.  12.17.85). 
=   Rodolpho  DE  Medeiros,  Avenida  Gra^a  Aranha,  182.  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
=  Carl  Bergithon,   1411,  Crescent  Street,  Montreal  ("Inchcom  Montreal": 

Tel.  PI.  7882). 
=   M.   V.  Raffenberg,  Borsen,  Copenhagen  (Tel.  Central  5320). 
=   Aage  Dessau,  38,  Rue  du  Louvre,  Paris,  !•'• 
=   M.   E.   KOSKIMIES,    F'abianinkatu   14,  Helsinki. 

=    Kaarlo  Brl'SIN,    U,  Rue  de  la  P^piniere,  Paris,  VIII'  (Tel.  Eur.  38-75). 
=   Ren6  Arnaud,  82,  Bd  Malesherbes,  Paris.  VIII*  ("Chambincofra  Paris"; 

Tel.  Eur.  58-74). 
=  Hugues  Colin  du  Terrail. 

=   Alexandre  de  L.wergne,  36,  Rue  La  Fontaine,  Paris,  XVI'  (Tel.  Aut.  93-77^ 
=   Ren^  Arnaud,  82,    Bd  Malesherbes,  Paris,  VIII*  ("Chambincofra  Paris"; 

Tel.  Eur.  58-74). 
=   George  Rey,  SOCOPAO,  4,  Rue  Lord-Byron,  Paris,  VIII"  (Tel. Ely.  25-54i. 
=   Pierre  Desouchfs.  9.  Av.  de  Breteuil,  Paris  VI !•  (Tel.  Seg.  35-07). 
=   Dr.    Ferdinand    Haerecke,   An    den    Dominikanem    15/27,    Koln    (Tel 

21.25.31). 
=»   Dr.    Gerhard    RlEDBERG,    45     Rue    de    la    Chauss^e  d'Antin,   Paris,  IX' 

("Deutschgruppe   Paris";  Tel.   Tri.    40-62). 
=   Christos    Pa.nagos,    Rue    Winston     Churchill,     41,  Athens.    ("Incomerc 

Athens"). 
=   Nicolas  FoTOPOULO,  38,  Rue  Scheffer,  Paris,  XVI*. 
=   G.  L.  Bansal,  28,  Ferozshah  Road,  New  Delhi  ("Unicomind  New  Delhi"; 

Tel.  7623). 
=  Ren6  Arnaud,  82,  Bd  Malesherbes,  Paris,  VIII*  ("Chambincofra  Paris"; 

Tel.  Eur.  58-74). 
=   Jean  Daloz,   U,  Rue  Rigault  de  Genouilly,  Saigon. 
=   Dott.  Giancarlo  Moro,    Palazzo  Colonna,  Piazza  S.S.  Apostoli,  53,  Rome 

("Incomerce  Roma"  ;  Tel.  684.9'  5). 
=    Prof.  Pietro  SroPPANl,  23.  Quai  d'Anjou,  Paris  IV*  (Tel.  Dan.  80-66). 
=   Masao    Fukushima,  Nippon  Kogvo    Building,    Marunouchi,    Chiyodaku. 

Tokyo  ("Incomerc  Tokyo";  Tel.  2.3.083!). 
=   Naomichi   Hotta,    8,   Alexandra    Road,    Famborough    (Hants),  Grande- 

Bretagne. 
=  Paul  Weier  8,  Av.  de  I'Arsenal,  Luxemburg. 
=   Enrique  CREEL  DE  LA  Barra,  Venustiano  Carranza,  40,   Mexico. 
=   Dr.   E.   D.   DE  Meester.  Tournooiveld,  2,  The  Hague  ("Chambinconeer 

The  Hague";  Tel.   180442). 
=  Eriing  Naess,   Borsen,  Oslo,   ("Borsen  Oslo"  ;  Tel.   42.38.80) 
=  S.  J.  Henrikssen,  45,  Rue  de  Courrelles,  Paris,  XVII*  (Tel.  Car.  01-76). 
=   Jorge   Chamot,   426,   Virreyna.   Lima. 
=  Alberto   LiMA   Basto,  89,  Rua  Eugenio   dos  Santos,   Lisbon  ("Incomerc 

Lisbon";  Tel.  27179). 
=   Hugo  de  Lacerda,  8,  rue  du  Helder,  Paris,  IX*  (Tel.  Pro.  75-34). 
=  Antonio  Tiffon,  Ancha  11,  Barcelona. 
=  Olof  Leffler,  Vastra  Tradgardsgatan,  9,  Stockholm  ("Handelskammaren 

Stockholm";  Tel.  23.13.10). 
=  Kurt   Schalling. 
=  Prof.    Dr.    Pierre    Jean    Pointet,    17,  Borsenstrasse,    Zurich    ("Incomerr 

Zurich";  Tel.  23.27.07). 
=   F.  Sunter.  Yeni  Han,  Konya  Sokak,  Ankara. 
=    C.    G.    Freke,    CLE.,    15,    Kingsway,     London,    W.    C.    2    ("Incomerc 

London";  Tel.  Temple  Bar  05-03). 
=    Lloyd   K.    Neidlincer,   103,  Park  Avenue,   New  York  17   ("Usaintcham 

New- York";  Tel.  Murray  Hill  6-3181). 
=    Julio    Bayce,    Camara    Nacional     de     Comercio,     Bolsa    de    Comercio 

Montevideo. 
=  Milan  Babin,  Studentski  Trg  15,  Belgrade  ("Yugokomora  Belgrade"). 
—   Nikola  Jakovljevic,  154,  Rue  de  Longchamp,  Paris,  XVI*. 

NATIONAL    COMMITTEES    AT   PRESENT    INACTIVE 

Bulgaria,  China,  Czechoslovakia,  Egypt,  Hungary,  Poland,  Rumania,  Venezuela. 

COUNTRIES  WITH  ORGANIZATION  OR  ASSOCIATE  MEMBERS 
(without  National  Committee) 

Afghanistan,  Argentine,  Burma,  Ceylon,  Cuba,  Ecuador,  Eire,  Honduras,  Iceland,  Irak,  Iran,  Israel,  Korea 
Lebanon,   New  Zealand,  Pakistan,  Philippines,  Saar,  Siam,  Sudan,  Syria,   Union  of  South  Africa. 
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SELECTIOS  OF  LC.C,  PUfiL/CA  / /0.\S 

E  =  En^lhli  :  /•'  =•  Frenrh  :  D  —   Cerman  ,  /  •=  Italian  ;  P  =   Portii<iiieie  ;  S  -=  Spanith. 

*       *       * 
IN  COTE  RMS  1953 

International  rules  for  the  interpretation  of  trade  terms  (F.O.B.,  C.I.F.,  etc.),  helping  to  avoid 

misunderstandings    in  the  concljsion  of  international  contracts,  Bilingual  brochure:  English 

and  French. 

Br.  I.C.C.  166  E-F,  1933.  Price  :  Fr.  fr.  300 

TRADE  TERMS 

A  digest  giving  the  accepted  definitions  of  the   more  important  trade  abbreviations  (F.O.B. 

C.I.F..  etc.)  in  17  countries. 

D  c.  I.C.C.  N«  16  E-F.  1953.  Price  :  £  1-5-0  $  3,50  Fr.  fr.  1.200 

if  N I  FORM   CUSTOMS    AND  PRACTICE   FOR    COMMERCIAL    DOCUMEN- 
TARY CREDITS 

Kulcs  loi  tiic  unilicdtion  ol  blinking  piactice  in  itspecl  ol  coninicicial  djcumcitary  credits. 

This  publication  is  of  the  greatest  interest  to  all   engaged    in  these  transactions. 

Br.  I.C.C.  151  E-F.  D.I.P.S.   1051  Price    :    Fr.    fr.    200. 

STANDARD  FORMS  FOR   THE  OPENING  OF  DOCUMENTARY  CREDITS 

Set  of  forms  adopted  b>   the  Lisbon  Congress  of  the  I.C.C.  (June   i'<5   i  to  serve  as  a  com- 
plement to  Brochure     5     "Uniform   Customs  and  Practice   for  Commercial   Documentary 
Crcdiis"  (see  above). 
Br.  I.C.C.  159  E-F.  D.l.P.S.  195'  Price    :    Fr.    fr.    100 

ADVERTISING    :     ITS     CONDITIONS     AND    REGULATIONS     IN     THE 
VARIOUS     COUNTRIES 
A  compendijm  of  information  on  the  conditions  and   regulations  of  advertising  in  various 
countries  (media  circulation,  rates,  professional  organi  alion,   standards,    etc.).    A   bilingual, 
loose-leaf  publication. 
Doc.  I.CC.  N«  15,  E-F.  1953.  MemWs;  Swiss  Fr.  35.     Price  :  Swiss  Fr.  55. 

CODE  OF  STANDARDS  OF  ADVERTISING  PRACTICE 

A  code  adopted  by  67  national  federations  with  a  view  for  th<"  suppression  of  unfair  meth'-ds 
in  adxeitisint    in  th.    interest   oi    the  advertising   profession,   oi    industrialists    md    traders, 
and  of  the  public 
Br.  I.C.C.  14-4  E-F,  1950  Price   :  Fr.  Fr.    100. 

DICTIONARY  OF  ADVERTISING  AND  DISTRIBUTION  TERMS 

A  dictionaiy  g;vmi;  for  each  term  oi  expression  ciirren'  y  used  m   Advertising  and  Distribu- 
tion the  equivalent  in  eight    languages  :  English,  Dutch,   French,    German,    Italian,   Portu- 
guese, Spanish,  Swedish. 
Doc.  I.CC.  N°  14,  1933.  Memhers  :  Swiss  Fr.  55.     Price  :  Swiss  Fr.  80. 

COMMERCIAL    ARBITRATION    AND     THE    LAW    THROUGHOUT    THE 
WORLD 
Summary  of  the  rules  concerning  arbitration  agrf^ements.  procedure,  arbitral  awards,  enfor- 
cement ot  awards,  means  of  lecourse. 
Doc.  I.CC.  N°  1 1,  E  -F.  1949.  Men^bers  :  Swiss  Fr.  33.     Price  :  Swiss  Fr.  55. 

RULES  OF  CONCILIATION  AND  ARBITRATION 

Rules  of  the  Court  of  International  Commercial  Arbitration  of  the  I.C.C.  in  force  as  from 

lulv  Ut.  1947 

Br.  I.C.C  bt  D.E.F.S.  1947.  Price   :   Fr.   Fr.   100. 

PRACTICAL  HINTS  ON  COMMERCIAL  ARBITRATION 

A  brochure  explaining  briefly  and  in  practical  manner  the  arbitration  procedure  ot  the  I.C.C. 

for  the  settlement  of  international  commercial  disputes. 

Br.  I.C.C  bu  D.E.F.S.  1947.  Free  of  charge  on  reques' . 

WORLD  YEARBOOK  OF  CHAMBERS  OF  COMMERCE 

A    bilingual,    loose-leaf    publication,    giving    essential    Information    on    the    Chambers    of 

Commerce  of  some  sixty  countries. 

Doc.  I.CC  N"  13.  E-F,  1953.  Members  :  Swiss  Fr.  41.     Price  :  Swiss  Fr.  65. 

"  THE  MARKET  HANDBOOKS  OF  THE  I.C.C.  " 

A  series  of  handbooks  on   the  conditions  of  the   market  for  a  number  of   commodities   in 
various  countries  (production,  consumption,  channels  of  distribution,  legislation,  etc.). 


